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THER FRENCH OF H. GORSSE, 


Transtated for the Harbinger. 
ELEMENTARY NOTIONS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, 

INTRODUCTION, 


“Come unto me all ye who labor and are 


heavy laden, and | will give you rest.” — Gos- 
pel. 

To realize in human society the Ideal | 
of Truth, of Justice, of Harmony, which 
we carry within us,—such is the end 
which Fourier proposed to himself. 

It is then to the reason of men, to that 


Word of light which, according to the | 


Apostle John, “ lighteth every man that 


eometh into the world,’’ to that inward | 


tribunal, equally divine by its origin, 
and by its eternal aspirations towards 
good, that the doctrine of this socialist | 


addresses itself. 


For the first time, a plain man, with- 
out mysterious illumination, without mi- 
‘* Behold 


gpened to Humanity: examine! *’ — For 


racles, has said: the way 
the first time a man has fully believed in | 
‘Providence, and accepted without reserve 
that precept of the Gospel: ‘* Seek, and | 


ye shall find,”’ 


| Doctrine of Association. 
may be said to the contrary, not only a) 


jand of power unknown in the past, but 


tal atmosphere of the minds of our time, 


|and consequently serves as a starting point | 


| Love, of Christianity, connected with 


same time with a bolder hand than any! cious fruits. The labor of the mind has 
other socialist, the standard of the Fu-| been recogniwed and declared a legiti- 





ture, before our sceptical and discouraged | mate source of social distinctions ; human 
| generation. 


activity is prodigiously developed ; wealth 

Let us endeavor to explain this tradi-| increases rapidly every where. The sci- 
tional and progressive character of the| ences, in particular, which are the spe- 
cial domain of Progress, render daily 
new services to humanity, either by in- 
creasing directly the amount of its knowl- 
edge, and erfully multiplying its re- 
sources, or by offering to the meditations 
of Philose,hers new elements of univer- 
| sal synthesia, or, finally by rendering 
familiar to all the power of experimental 
inethods. 


There exists at this time, whatever 
development of material riches, of order, 


also a mass of general ideas, the result | 
of the labor of ages, which forms the vi- 


; z * 
_forevery new proposition respecting the| Politics have been completely regener- 


destinies of the world. |ated ; the principle of sovereignty has at 

Thus in the theological and moral |last come down from heaven, where it 
sciences, the Idea of the Divine, or no- | kept itself hidden from the gaze of na- 
tion of the Supreme Being, has been con- | tions, to place itself on the more practi- 


'stantly enlarging and purifying itself, |cal ground of interests. To the reign of 


from the worship of Evil, of the shape-|despotism, has succeeded that of the 


less and sanguinary idol, then of the | uaws, whence have sprung Political lib- 
Elements, till, through sensnal Poly-jerty, guaranties, and individual rights, 


theism, it has reached the Religion of |the equilibrium of power, notions of ore 
ider and of hierarchy, unitary administras 
‘tion, the fruitful principle of Centraliza- 
tion. Finally in the arts, the gradual 
elevation of the Idea of the Beautifyl, 
‘and the improvement of the popular taste, 
have reacted on the whole of human life. 


previous semi-human 


character of its founder, and bearing the 


dogmas by the 


philosophical germs of the future in its 
conception of a God purely spiritual, an 


| : . es 
linfinite and immutable unity, containing 
that man can be no} within itself the life of all beings. 


The words of 


- | 
other, of course, than those of peace and | 


'Morals have become more refined; the 
|manifestations of thought purer, more 
ornate, the sentiment of general harmo- 
‘nies more powerfu!. These results of 
| the social Progress, which we have only 
Indeed it is|and to proclaim the universality of sci- | hinted at, are immense and incontestable, 
one of its characteristic signs; for from|ence. This has been the work of our | Bat after all, have the conditions of hu- 
the heights on which he places himself,|age; France and Germany meet to day|man Jife been proportionally trans- 
ihe better to scan the horizon of human | on this ground, at the head of Humanity. | formed? Undoubtedly not. There has 
destinies, his glanee embraces at once 


From that position, one step remained, 
love; and his mission, in the midst of| to come out of the old antithesis of prin- 
parties, which violently dispute with each | ciples, the coexistence of which in an age 
other the possession of the world, can | of reason, amounted to a denial of God, 
only be ene of reeonciliation. 


Meanwhile, the development of the | been indeed, in many things, great amel- 
the present and the future; he explains | religious dogma, has favored that of al] |ioration ; but for the want of a Unrrary 


the former, and prepares the latter; he| human individualities: the moral sense |THzory, capable of connecting all these 


connects them without revolutions, with- 
out ruins. 

Fourier, so far from breaking the chain 
of traditions, which have offered any- 
thing truly progressive, seems to have 
had no other end in view, than to apply to 
the improvement of soeiety, the scientific 
acquisitions of the Past, raising att 


i 


is enlarged; the dignity of all increased ; | partial improvements with a general prin- 
from enemies, men have become brothers; | ple, which could favor their farther in- 


ithe fetters of woman and of the slave are | crease and mutual confirmation, the 


falling; brutal force has given up the | world has not vet been sufficiently re- 
empire of the world to reason. The dog- | generated to cause, in the general as well 


|ma of Progress, born of yesterday, is |as in the individual life, Good to be the 


becoming the most universal of our arti-| rule, and Evil the exeeption, 
cles of faith ; already, it has borne pre-; Moreover, it seems that by a cruel and 











EES 


apparently inexplicable phenomenon, 


Civilization loses on one side what it 
in proportion as_ political liberties gain 
ground, social independence diminishes. 


We are, it is true, no longer subjects of | 
a feudal lord, but we are at the mercy of | 


a thousand necessities, 


above all that of hunger and money, the 


contradictory 
two most pitiless masters. The govern- 
ment no longer bends under the pressure 


of a single will, without counterpoise ; 


but corruption infects all the degrees of | 


the hierarchy. Is it not with some justice 
that 


been called an organized corruption! 


Constitutional Governments have 


the advances of reason have cansed old 


superstitions to disappear, they also 


wave left our souls empty and desolate, 


and deprived us of our most poetical be- 
liefs. Does not industrialism, that God 
of the modern world, make more victims 
than it In 


ads wealth under the 


makes happy! 
accumulates 


ence of scientific progress, of powerful 


machinery, and extensive establishments, | 


> : | 
the misery of the lower classes increases. 


Pauperism in Europe keeps pace with 


industry. Look at England, does it not 


take the lead in both? So Belgium, and 


so France? 


gains on the other; for in our societies, | our age. 
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Such are, with all its apparent frivolity 
and egotism, the thoughts which govern 
In spite of the cruel miseries 
which beset us on all sides, we all have 


ites ; i : 
faith in the future; we feel that it con- 


SS ee 





Thus do not all agree with us, that 
society is a great family, from the bosom 
of which all traces of division and defi- 
nition of castes tend to disappear; that 
| poverty, war, civil commotions and dis- 


tains magnificent secrets. The boldest, | orders are scourges which ultimately re- 
running in advance of the mass, utter} act on the whole of society; that union 
prophetic words; but these generous as-|is strength; that the welfare of each cit- 
pirations, dropping in the midst of alizen is a proportional result of the gen- 


If 


proportion | 
influ- 


world yet thoroughly saturated with the 


‘old order of things, only blur the sight, 


and disturb the consciences of the multi- 
tude. All, it is true, agree in protesting 
against present evils, and in hoping; but 
nothing ean be more various and appa- 


rently more contradictory, than the ideas 


‘of each one, respecting what ought to 
be. 


Some men of action, of generous im- 
pulse, rather than of patient study and 
rigorous reasoning, taking no account of 
past disappointinents, still consider Poli- 
tics as the only principle of improvement. 
With them it would suffice that the gov- 
ernment be in the hands of all, to insure 
the production of good without obstacle. 

Others, fearing the disasters which po- 
litical revolutions inevitably occasion, 
calmer and more diffident, are friends of 


that progress which reaches only to de- 


tails, and proceeds step by step, without 


What shall we say of these sad com-| system, without any definite purpose or 


Must we see in them the 
What! the 


pensations ¢ 
condemnation of Progress? 


i 
faculty of comprehending the laws of the 
certainty reigns every where, in the condi- 


general order which enables us to rule 
over the elements; this ardent seeking 
after the true relation of things, this pow- 
erful development of the intellect, which 
multiplies an hundred fold the streagth of 


man, which unveils to him the secrets of 


life, which elevates his genius to the sub- 


lime function of terrestrial providence,— | 


are all these lies, incentives to crime, in- 


Why has God 


struments of destruction ? 


thus ordained it? For it is not probable | 


positive affirmation. Others even, lovers 
of order, and above all, of traditions, see- 


ing the agitation of minds, feeling that un- 


tions, in the hearts, in the fortunes of men, 
turn with uneasiness to the past, and would 
bind Society to that, lest the Idea it par- 
sues at the expense of its former state of 
repose, should prove an illusion, like the 
mirage which misleads the traveller in 
the depths of the desert. 

But really all these parties are wrong 
in the exclusiveness of their wishes; Po- 


/eral order and of the co-operation of all? 
| That labor, considered as the integral de- 
|velopment of human activity, must be- 
| come in the general interest, more than 
birth or fortune, the essential element of 
| social hierarchy, since it constitutes the 
| basis, the riches, the very life of society? 
|That Government is for the people, and 
not the people for the 
That every man received from God at his 


Government? 


birth, an equal right to live, to labor, and 
to oceupy in the social scale a position 
| corresponding to his faculties, whether 
natural or acquired ! 


These sentiments, we say, are enter- 
jtained by all the thinking men of our 
| time, independently of their political pre- 
\dilections. Well, we proclaim it aloud, 
‘the order of society which embodies and 
fully realizes these sentiments, is no other 
‘than that of which the Master has re- 
| vealed the laws! And yet we are called 
| Utopians ; we aim at impossibilities ! 

But these very Jaws, which are the ab- 
stract of universal sentiments: where has 
In the most 
authentic of human traditions; in the 
principles of the sciences which may truly 
be called the logical development of the 
human mind; in the natural and mathe- 
matical sciences. 

Indeed the two greatest scientific data 
‘of modern times form the basis of the 
| Doctrine of Association. They are, the 
| universal principle of Attraction, which 
foo the life and development of all 


Fourier discovered them? 


litical reformers, in forgetting the distance | beings, and the law of Harmonie Union, 


agiegeiee 4. 


that man has gifted himself with an in-| which separates good intentions from 
tellect so subtle and-so bold? Has God 
taken pleasure in pouring venom into our 
heart? Stupid insensibility is then better | 
than the light of the soul. Matter. is| 
above mind. Ah! let us proclaim it}on a prudence more tinged with scepti- 
aloud ; to deny the value and the absolute | with true philosophy, and 


morality of progress, is to utter against| fraught with no less danger to the future 


the science of doing good; the Conser- 


vatives, in overlooking the connection 


between the general interest and that of 
the individual, and in relying too much 
cism than 
God, and the dignity of human nature, | of Society than the rashness of revolu- 
: 5 le . . . 
ene of the most abominable blasphemies | tionists. Finally, with regard to the past, 
that can be imagined! Blind men that| the desired object of the Retrospectives, 
we are! do we not see that these| it is in reality very far from their honest 


very are hints from above ?/ convictions; and if it could be reinstated 


' d 
jamong us, such as it actually existed, 


)}0 
‘os | 


sufferings 
these imploring voices, these agonizit 
consciences, these laborers dying of hun-| they would very soon be undeceived, be- 
ger, do they not seem to ery aloud to! cause we cannot live outside of our age ; 
humanity. ‘‘ March! march! thou hast! because each party finds the reason of its 
not yet reached the goal!’’ Do they! being only in the ideas and wants of the 
not say te the politician, to the industrial- | day; and because, after all, the circle of 
ist, ** It is not enough to produce wealth, |real differences, which separates the va- 
it must be distributed equitably.”’ All | rious Opinions, is much narrower than 
this says to Reason, ‘* Go on.”’ | we imagine. 


Lay 

| which binds one to the other and to all. 
And the wonder of this discovery is, that 
far 


from eneroaching in the least, on 
the feeling of moral independence, which 
is the essential element of the haman 
soul, far from restricting its liberty and 
its power, it legitimates them better than 
any other philosophy, elevates them, and 
% to them a career of greater extent 





than until now we dared to imagine. 
What are the causes of these fruitful 
results’ That Fourier felt more deeply 
than any other revealer, that unily was 
the supreme law of life, that there could 
not be two omnipotent spirits, the one 
good, and the other bad, warring with 
each other for the government of the 
world ; but only One infinite God; that 
the multiplicity of Phenomena vanished 
before the unity of the Principle; finally 
that the unconquerable, and everlasting 
tendency of the mind of man; in his la- 


ae 


Cr 


s 
a 








- _a ene = 





bors, a8 Well as in his social conceptions, | 


was Unity. 


rier could not seek for the basis of social 
unity, out of the very elements of unity 


saking then, according to the great prin- 
ciple of Des Cartes, all allegiance to ex- 


isting facts, and boldly availing himself 


of the labors of analysis and synthesis 
accomplished in the sciences, he exposed 
so powerfully the results of that funda- 
mental conception concerning the origin 
of societies, that every part of the eco- 
nomical, political, and moral sciences, 
have been by him regenerated. 

However, as is the case with all true, 
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Several branches of mechanical indus- | 


| try are carried on here, but agriculture is | 
* ; , | 
From such a point of departure, Fou- 


the staff on which they principally lean. | 
Their land is very good, and of their) 


thousand acres, over three hundred are | 
. | 
accumulated by human thought. For- 


and well defined generalization, the theory | 


of Fourier can be reduced to a smal! 


number of principles; he has himself 


given us its formula in two axioms of ad- 
mirable simplicity : 

‘* Attractions are proportional to Desti- 
nies.”” 

“The Series distributes the Harmo- 
nies.”” 

So much for the Theory. The practi- 
cal science deduced therefrom, is fully 
expressed under the following formula : 

inrecrat AssociaTION, 

Spiritually — of Passions and Charac- 


ters ; 
Materially —of Capital, Labor, and 
Skill. J. M. P. 
END OF THE INTRODUCTION. 

Te be Continued. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Trumavuci. Country ego 

Braceville, Ohio, July 3, 1847, 
To the Editors of the Harbinger : —1 


presame you and your readers wil! be 
glad to read a stranger’s impressions even 


| ** knicknacks.”’ 


improved. Their stock — horses, cattle | 
and cows —‘‘ looks very well,’’ as the | 
farmers say. The improvements and 
condition of the domain, bespeak thrift, 
The Tram- 


I saw no * dainty | 


industry and practical skill. 
bullites are workers. 
fingered ’’ theorists here. When such do! 
come, lam informed, they do not stay 
long. Work is the order of the day. | 
They would be glad of more leisure, but | 
at this stage of the enterprise they put | 
forth all their powers to redeem them- 
selves from debt, and make such improve- | 
ments as will conduce to thisend, and at, 
the same time add to their comforts. Not | 
a cent is expended in display or for 
The President lives in a 
log house and drives team on the business | 
of the Association. Whatever politicians 
may say to the contrary, I think he is the 


only veritable ‘* Log-Cabin President’ 


} 
, 


The Presi- | 


dent’s office is, however, rather nominal 


the whole land can claim. 


than otherwise, as the business of this 


body seems to be mostly in the hands of 


'the ‘ Council of Industry,”’ and the board 


of ‘* Directors,’’ who act as checks upon 


each other. 


The ** economies’ of Association they | 

a - oe 

have already realized to some extent, but 
not so fully as they can, as it seems to 


/me,even with their present means. Their 


|children might be arranged more syste- 


matically into groups. 


In this case their | 


/'women would be relieved of much care | 


and would arrange themselves into groups 


for important functions. Especially | 


| would they be enabled to do this if they 


on ashort visit to this Phalanx. I will! 


therefore commit some of them te paper, 
and you may print them if you please. 


information of some of your readers, has 
been in existence nearly four years, and 


would establish a general ‘* bakery,”’ 
which would relieve forty women from 


the labor of making small batches of 


| bread, two or three times in a week. 
This Phalanx, I may remark, for the | 


has encountered many difficulties and sub- | 


mitted to many privations. 
still exist and privations are not now few 


Difficulties | 


or small ; but so great is their change for 


the better in less than four years, that 
they are fully impressed with the promise 
of success. At no time, indeed, have they 
met with as many difficulties as the lonely 
settler in a new country meets with; for 
in all their poverty they have been in pleas- 
ant company and have aided one anoth- 


er. They are now surrounded by all the 


“necessaries’’ and some of the ‘“ com- 


forts’? of life. Each family has a con- 
venient dwelling, and as far as I can judge 
from a short visit, they enjoy the ‘‘ good 


Their schovl is probably full as good 
as any schools about them, but this is not 
enough for those whose motto is, ‘* Inte- 
gral Education.’’ One or two true As- 
sociationists, wo are qualified Teachers, 
learned and apt to teach, would meet a 
hearty welcome at the ‘ Trumbull.’’— | 


They also need a well educated physician, | 
who can and will teach them the conditions 


/on which health depends, and who is will- 


| what is often ** repulsive labor? ”’ 
| should a ‘**salesman’’ have a thousand 


ing to receive as his payment for his ser- 
vices his share in the ‘* Equitable distribu- | 
tion of Profits.”” Why should a doctor 


| receive one or two dollars for a short visit 


to a patient, while the nurse receives 
but a shilling fora whole day’s work at 
Why 


dollars yearly salary for selling cotton | 


| ed practically and experimentally, 


'**Good Will aad 
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{ wander. So I return to the Trombul- 
lites, and say that I think they deserve 
and should receive the substantial sympa- 
thy of their brethren throughout our land. 
Those who can invest stock, will doa 
good service to the cause to invest some- 








thing here, even if they cannot become 
They need more cap- 
ital, and a few thousand dollars would 
But whether it 
comes or not, they are resolutely bent on 
‘‘ working out their own salvation.”’ Our 


resident members. 


place them on a rock. 


Pittsburg friends have nobly aided this 
body, and will continue to sympathize 
with this effort. 

In relation to a ‘* Model Phalanx,”’ 
while no one with whom | conversed, 
made any objection to the plan, all were 
united in the opinion, that to work such 
a ‘“‘model,’’ would require the practical 
skill and experience of those who have 
grown into Association in a regular ap- 
prenticeship; that, beautiful 2s is our the- 
ory, easily as we may write it, talk it, and 
print and pieture it, it has got to be learn- 
Their 
opinion on this point is entitled to grave 
consideration. 

Religiously and politically the Trum- 
bullites are made up of various sects and 
parties, but here, more than in the world 
at large. do they seem to “‘ keep the Unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.” 
‘* Free Toleration,”’ in form and fact, they 
hold to and carry out in veritable deeds ; 
you will not therefore be surprised at the 
following notice, which I clip from a 
pamphlet circulating in this region: — 


“ NOTICE 


Is hereby given to all Men and Wo- 
men, that a Convention of Reformers, 
who are willing te become the ‘ Messen- 
gers of Jesus Christ,’ for the introduc- 
tion of the New Era of Universal Peace 
among all mankind, will be held at the 
Trumbull Phalanx, (situate in Trumbull 
County, Ohio, nine miles west of Warren, 
and five miles north of the village of New- 
ton Falls,) to commence its sessions on 
the 12th of August next, 1847, for the 
purpose of instructing and initiating them 
in the points which must be made mani- 
fest before the Millennial Dispensation of 
Universal Peace” 
amongst all mankind will be established 
upon this earth, in aecordance with the 
express design and guidance of the Spirit 
of God. 

Anpaew B. Smounigar, 
Formerly Roman Catholic Priest aad Professor 
of Divinity — now Messengor of the Dispen- 


sation of the Fulness of Times, Ephesians 
1. 2” 


This ‘‘ Messenger of the Dispensation 
of the Fulness of Times,’ has doubtless 
got some strange notions into his head, 
but they may not all be fog, though I 
suspect there isa goed deal of mist around 
them. 

On the whole, my impressions, in a 


. . | . . e . Wn . 
of their labor,” ‘‘ with no one to molest or| shirting, while the seamstress has but a| short sojourn among the Trumbullites, are 


make them afraid.”’ 


| shilling per diem for making it up? But favorable. I think they will succeed in 
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their ‘‘ fragmenta! ’” attempt to re-organ- 
ize society, toa goed degree; and will 
materially aid in preparing the way for a 


fuller realization of the science of living | 


and doing the Will of Ged on earth. 
Yours truly, 
C. Woopnovse. 


LABOR-WORSHIP. 
BY EDWARD YOUL. 


“ Laborare est orare.” 


Brother, kneeling late and early, 
Never working — Praying ever— 

Up and labor — Work is prayer, 
Worship is in best endeavor. 


Pays and nights not given to service 
Turn thy life to sinful waste ; 

Be no laggard,— be no sluggard,— 
Live not like a man disgraced. 


See — Creation never resteth, 
Ever God creates anew ; 

To be like Him, is to labor, 
To adore Him, is to DO. 


Do thy best, and do it bravely, 
Never flag with under zeal,— 

This is writ as Seriptare Holy : 
Thow must either work or steal. 


None have mandate to be idle ; 
Folded hands are vilest crime ; 

God’s command is labor-worship, 
In thy youth and in thy prime. 


For I preach the newest Gospel, — 
Work with Hand, and work with Heart; 
Work —the Heavens are working always, 
Nature reads a Text to Art. 


Suns become the sires of Systems, 
Planets labor as they roll ; 

And the law of their Celestial, 
Is a law within thy soul. 


From thy nerves at each pulsation,— 
From the mystery of sleep,— 
Comes a lesson—a monition, 
Whose significance is deep. 


Rightly read, and fitly heeded, 
It will whisper to thy breast — 
“Thou art clothed around with beauty, 
And an angel is thy guest.” 


But the beauty worketh, striveth, 
And is leading thee apace 

To a Future, whose foundations 
God hath planted not in space. 


Oh, the angel — How he helpeth ! 
Hinder not by act of thine ; 

Lagging limbs, or heart aweary, 
Mar the work of the Divine. 


Be a workman, O my brother! 
Higher worship is there none :-— 

With its hymn of work-devotion, 
Nature is one choral tone. 


As I read the newest gospel ,— 
When the spade divides the clod, 
When the ploughshare turns the furrow, 
Men in prayer strive with God. 


Pray — ‘The early rain and latter, 
Lord, withhold not from our toil ; 
Fructify the seed we scatter, 
With this worship, in the soil.” 


Say —“ No slothful invocations 
From our lips our lives profane; 
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| We have kept the old commandment, 
Taking not thy Name in vain. 

“ But they break the old commandment, 

| And invoke thy name with sin, 

Who, their idle hands uplifting, 

Unearned good would garner in, 


“ We have new interpretation 
For the old instruction — ASK ; 
Best he asketh, most who tasketh 
Sinews to perform his task.” 


As I read the newest Gospel, 
There is nothing fixed and still ; 
Constant only in mutation 
Is God's law of Good and Il. 


Time was, when the tongue’s petition 
Wisely wrestled with the skies ; 

When the flames, that curled on altars, 
Made accepted sacrifice. 


Time was, when the crowd exalted 
Priests above their fellow-men ;— 
But that worship is departed, 

And doth not return again. 


Ever working,— ever doing,— 

Nature’s law in Space and Time ;— 
See thou heed it in thy worship; 
Build thou up a Life sublime. 


Ever Idleness blasphemeth 
In its prayer —in its praise ; 

How shall Heaven accept his incense, 
Who is idle all his days ? 


Be a workman, O my brother! 
Trust not worship to the tongue ; 
Pray with strenuous self exertion ; 


Best by Hands are anthems sung, 


Every where the earth is hallowed, 
Temples rise on every soil — 
In the forest —in the city — 
And their priest is Daily Toil. 
Howitt’s Journal, 


[From the Michigan Farmer. ] 


A PROBLEM FOR FARMERS. 











| we strike an average on the extremely 
| fluctuating prices for the Jast three months, 
|we would say wheat has averaged $| 
| here, and $2 in New York during that 
| period. 
| A portion of this great difference jn 
/price is caused by the necessary cost of 
| transportation; and the rest is the profit 
of the produce dealer. If we put the cost 
\of transportation on a bushel, say from 
Ann Arbor to Detroit at 8 cents, Detroit 
‘to Buffalo 5 cents, Buffalo to New York 
25 cents — 38 cents, then one dollar aid 
‘out for a bushel of wheat there and sent 
to New York and sold for $2 will pay 
‘the original cost and 62 per cent. profit, 
besides paying for transportation. 


If the produce dealer pay $6 fora 
barrel of flour here, and send it to New 
York at a cost of $2 50, and sell it there 
‘at $9, he makes 25 per cent. profit on 
the money laid out. 

We may safely say that no produce 
\dealer will continue in business without 
/he has a prospect of realizing from 25to 
30 per cent. profit at least, and if any 
'one will take the pains to examine often 
the eastern prices of produce, and 
(compare them with our own prices, he 
| will find the disparity at Jeast as great, 
| afier deducting transportation, as we have 
| indieated. 

| The wholesale prices for merchandise 
as quoted in New York and Boston, and 
other papers, are not the first cost prices 
for either domestic or imported goods. 

The commission houses receive goods 
/of the manufacturers or importers, and 
make advances on them in cash. These 
‘goods are then sold by the commission 
inerchants, at auction or otherwise, to jol- 
bers, sometimes for cash, but usually on 
‘three, four, six, eight, nine or twelve 
| months credit, (according to the kind of 
'goods,) in quantities to suit purchasers, 
' These sales are quoted as the * whole- 
sale prices current,’ and include the first 
cost; thatis the wholesale prices are 12 1-2 
per cent. more than the manufacturer or 
importer receives for them. 
| The jobber sells these goods to coun- 


The difference in prices betwixt the try merchants on three, four, six, or 


products of farmers here, compared with 
those in New York and Boston, to which 


twelve months time; for delay, risk, pro- 
fits, &c., adds 2 per cent. ; and the coun- 


markets they are exported, and the dis-|try merchants or retailers, add from 25 


|parity in the first cost of merchandise 


to 50, say an average of 33 1-3 per cent., 


_there, and the retail prices here, are phe- and sel] them to the consuiners, Thus 


nomena which claim the earnest attention 
j . . + . 
of Michigan farmers and our citizens in 
general. 


gan wheat was quoted in New York city 


|the importer or manufacturer lets a com- 
mission house have $ 1C0 worth of goods, 
‘adds 12 1-2 per cent. and sells them to 2 


During much of the time when Michi-! jobber for $112 50 which is called the 


|'* wholesale prices.’? ‘The jobber adds 20 


market at $175 per bushel, the farmers) per cent. to what he paid, and sells to 


75 cents in Dexter, Ann Arbor and Ypsi- 


$110 here, when it brought $2 10 and 
upwards in New York city. 
| The last New York papers say that 
they are offering $2 for Genesee and 
| Michigan wheat, in that market, to be de- 
|livered any time in June, and though 
| freights have very much declined lately, 
|yet on this day, (3d of June,) wheat is 
| would seem to show a pretty uniform dis- 
| parity of $1 per bushel, betwixt the price 
|of wheat here and in New York ecity.— 


The difference however, varies from 75 


cents to $1; and there may be a few in- 
| stances, when there is very little wheat in 


jlanti. More recently, however, wheat 
sold for $ 1 90 in New York city, and for 


| Boston city, to 
| worth but $1 per bidshel here. This 


of Washtenaw county, Michigan, got but! the country or retail merchant for $135; 


and the latter adds 33 1-3 per cent. to 
what he paid, and sells to the consumer at 
$ 180, by retail. 

This shows that in Washtenaw county 
we are paying 80 per cent. more for 
goods at retail than the first cost in New 
York or Boston ; 75 per cent. of which is 
mercantile profits, for 5 percent. pays 

all the costs of transportation on a gener- 

al assortment of goods from New York or 
ashtenaw county, Mich- 
igan. 

Mach of the effects of this may be il- 
lustrated every day by comparing the 
wholesale prices as quoted in eastern city 
papers, on which 12 1-2 per cent, has 4l- 
ready been added to first cost, with the 
retail prices here. Thus in the papers of 


Michigan, and freights uncommonly low, | the present date, coffee, St. Domingo, is 


| where the difference is still less; but if| quoted at 6 1-2 a 6 34; if we take one 
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store with another in this county, we! 


shall find that this quality of coffee retails 
for 12 1-2 cents per pound. ‘The cargo 
rice of this coffee is $5 a 5 70 per cwt., 
at which prices it is received by the 


commission house. He, the commission 


merchant, sells to the jobber at 6 1-2 and 
6 3-4 cents per pound, on 4 months cred- 
it, which is the wholesale price us quoted 
in the last papers. The jobber sells to 


the Michigan merchant for 7 8-10 a 8 cts., | 


and the latter adds 33 1-3 percent., and 
retails at 10 1-2 to 11 cents, others at 12 1-2 
per pound. 

A bushel of Michigan wheat in New 
York city at $2 per bushel, wiil purchase 
from 34 to 35 pounds of coffee at cargo 
prices, and in Washtenaw a bushel of our 


wheat will purchase but 8 or 9 pounds of 


the same coffee; or one bushel there will 
purchase 34 or 35 pounds, but it will take 
more than 4 bushels to purchase the same 
number of pounds here. 

Russian Diaper ‘‘road,’’ is delivered 
to the commission merchant in New York 
for $150 per piece. He sells to the 
jobber for $1 70, which is the wholesale 
price as quoted in the Jast papers. The 
jobber sells to the country merchant for 
$2, and the latter retails by the yard 
atthe rate of $2 70 for the piece, which 
is the rate I lately saw given for it. 

Thus the importer receives for two 
pieces of this diaper but I 1-2 bushels of 
wheat, aud the Michigan Farmer pays 
5 2-5 bushels for the same quantity. 


The Lowell factories give 4 yards of 


the first rate satinet at 50 cents per yard 


for one bushel of wheat, but the Michigan | 
farmer gives four bushels fur the same four | 


yards. 
The whole effect of the mercantile and 
produce dealers’ profits on our commerce 


is illustrated thus: A commission house | 
receives an article at first cost at $1, and | 


sells it tothe jubber at wholesale, adding 


121-2 per cent., for $L121-2. The) 
jobber sells to the merchant, adding 20) 


per cent., fur $135. The country mer- 


chant adds 33 1-3 per cent. and sells to| 


the consumer for $180. Now if we 
deduct 5 per cent. from this for the aver- 
age cost of transporting goo’s to the 
interior of Michigan, it wil' .eave 75 per 
cent. for mercantile profits. In purchas- 
ing thisat $175, besides paying for trans- 
portation, the farmers pay in produce at 
such a reduced rate that the transporta- 
tion can be paid for, and then leave the 
produce dealer 25 per cent. profit. This 


is just the same to the farmer as though | 


another profit of 25 per ceat. were charg- 
edon the $175 worth of goods, which 


is equal to paying $2 19. This makes | 


the original dollar’s worth of goods cost 
the farmer $2 19, besides paying for 
bringing the goods here and taking the 
produce there. 
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worth of produce exchanged for necessa- | 
ries. Our farmers furnish their own cap- | 
ital and then werk at the halves! Great) 
privilege this! 

How much of this burden can be got! 
rid of and in what way can it be effected, 
is the PROBLEM which is proposed for 
the solution of our Michigan farmers. I 
hope to hear from at least a dozen of my 
brother farmers on this momentous sub- 
ject through the August number of your 
periodical. W eester. 

June 3d, 1847. 
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ways, in order to get another dollar’s! profit. Then we note how exactly the 


rank and skill of each are appreciated by 
the rest in every operation, and when an 
arrangement oceurs which brings out the 
spirit of rivalry, we are strack with the 
clearest proofs of the industrial enthusi- 
asm which they produce. We may in- 
deed observe at any time in the work- 
shops the natural tendencies to the de- 


| velopment of rivalries; buat they are 
usually stifled in the germ by the rigid 


constraint of military regulations, though 
,Some men in spite of all drawbacks 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


Transiated for the Harbinger. 


INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 


(Continued from p. 148.) 


ORGANIC CONDITIONS OF THE SERIAL LAW. 





CHAPTER IX. 
Examples of Attractive Industry drawn 


from Civilization. 


I. 


It would be very easy so to dispose 


ithe labors of regiments as to obtain 
results incomparably superior to those 
| which we now obtain. Our miners are 
indeed annually exercised in the execu- 
tion of labors both numerous and varied, 
in making fascines, fagots, hurdles, | 
piquets, palisades; all that is required 
about fortresses; mines, trenches, fosses, | 
intrenchments, terraces, bridges of all, 
sorts, kilns for casting field-pieces, bar- | 
racks for encampment, &c. 


Each of these labors divides into de-| 


tails, and every man in the companies’ 
must pass through all of them. 

There is care enough in the army to 
perfect the technical processes of the 
different sorts of work, but there it ends. 
In their execution, is employed simply the | 
word of command. There is not the | 
least idea of animating the laborers by a) 
judicious distribution of work and work- | 
shops, and yet nothing would be easier. | 
They form the companies in their respec- | 


tive positions on the glacis or in the fos- 


ses; there they are isolated, with no mu-| 
tual connection in their labors. Each in| 
its place stands alone. There is neither 
the sympathy of co-operation, nor the 


}emulation of contrast; and the immense) 


|reactive energy which all the companies; 


work with impassioned energy. — One 


‘night, when we were raising the Rog- 


nat lines on the glacis, a rivalry com- 
menced between two brigades who 
worked side by side at the intrenchment. 
The next morning at daylight, all was 


‘finished, perfected by these two brigades. 


The other detachments working separate- 
ly had not done half. It furnished matter 
of three day’s discussion in the regiment. 


| —It was pronounced incredible. What 


is really incredible is that, having every 
year in view at the military schools a 
thousand facts of this character, they 


have not yet thought of adopting a distri- 


bution of the labor, the companies and 


the different workshops, adapted to de- 


velop these industria] contests which are 
worth mach more towards the executioa 
of the work than threats, gaard-rooms, 
reprimands of officers and sergeants, 
however proper these may be on certain 
oceasions. In the labors of a regimental 
school, | would engage te show in fifteea 
day's exercise, that by means of a suita- 
ble distribution of the workshops, by 
classing the labors, arranging the groups 
in graduated scales, bringing out rivalries 
among the companies by the simultaneous 
employment of different technical pro- 
cesses, then putting the companies face to 
face on three lines abreast, instituting 
open comparisons of effects obtained, con- 
necting the resalt in the general order of 
the regimental discipline, interlocking all 
the parts of the work, and alternating the 
funetions of the laborers accordingly ,— 
I assert it as proved by experience ia de- 
tails, that such dispositions would give az 
the end of the campaign, six times more 
labor done, one-sixth part of punishments 
now inflicted, six times as much gaiety, 


Besides paying such a price for trans-| of a regiment, acting upon each other in, and men six times as well exercised, as 


portation both ways as to make the trans- 
porting companies and forwarding mer- 
chants rich, there are 119 percent. in 


profits to be divided amongst the whole- | 


alternate combinations and rivalries, would 
_ develop, is entirely lost. 


Then in each separate company, we ob- | 


in the common dull and monotonous rou- 
tine. What wonld it then be, could we 
distribute rewards and promotions * 


salers, jobbers, retailers and produce deal- | serve the same want of organic relations, Every officer who has studied his men at 


ers. 

This accounts for the rapid growth of 
our villages and towns, and the colossal 
size and ypulence of our cities, swarm- 
ing with proud luxurious idlers. 
now perveive how this wealth is spirited 
away from our country laborers. Ou 
Michigan farmers pay $1 19 to be dis 
tributed betwixt these commercial go-be- 


' . . . . i 
and of attractive distribution. 


Notwithstanding this, tendencies are. 
/every moment revealed which point to- 


_groups, levied to carry on operations in| 
tweens, besides paying transportation both | whith they share no personal interest or| ground labor of miners is painful and re- 


work, and who will reflect on this, will 
say with me, It were a noble thing if the 
army should give the example to industry 


We | wards the laws of attractive and impas- | and open to society the great page of the 
\sioned industry. First the gaiety of the future. 
r| ’ 4 

|groups, though they are still forced, Let us continue with a few more de- 
=| 


tails. — It is well known that the under- 
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pulsive ; there is nothing pleasant in 
dragging oneself on the belly throngh a 
shaft whose opening is but sixty centi- 
metres wide, nor even in digging wider 
galleries thirty feet under ground. Yet| 
zeal and attraction are often developed in 
the regiment in carrying on these works. 


What are the causes! First, scientific | 


precision presides over the operations ; 


they proceed regularly, the plumb-line | 


and the square in hand. The execution 
is neat, even elegant. The intervention | 
of intelligence and of taste in the work is 
a first cause of attraction; the laborer is 


elevated by it,and his work ennobled ; the | 


man espouses his work, loves it and mas- | 
ters it. This puts heart into the labor. 
I beg the reader to remark that this con- 


— Ss 
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It is a matter of common alsereation fortress had sat there as the years rolled 
jin our regiments that men interest them-| on, as if sleeping in the sun, the long 
| selves in work very repulsive in itself, if] grass hung from its ramparts, ran over its 
| it leaves a visible result, like those } have.| | rounded parapets and waved like locks 
| just indicated ; whilst they much sooner | ‘from its flattened slopes. There was 
| weary of labors far less arduous, which | nothing sharp or wicked left about the 

leave no trace and which do not lend | looks of the place, only the traces of the 


. er : 
themselves to co-operative intrigues. | old embrasures, bastions, courtines and 





| Thus two companies will work six and | half moons remaining, which wore an in- 


eight hours a day through the whole sea-| nocent and pleasant air, and all as I said 
| son and will sustain the work concurrent- | seemed asleep — Trust to that! In twen- 
ly. It is a work commenced whic h| ty-four hours it had made its woilet, cut 
| must be finished. The honor of the | its hair, combed its mustachios; In twen- 
‘company is concerned, it is a well manag-|ty-four hours the buttresses were pre- 
}ed intrigue. Suppose these two compan: | p pared and armed, the parapets cut, the 
ies are drawn out to shoot ata target.| embrasures opened.—Oh, the shovels, 
| They wil] be ardent during the first two | the picks, and the axes were noisy! the 


‘hours. Every good hit, is a triumph for | artillery carriages flowed empty to the ar- 


dition is a constant fact in the labor of| the company from whose ranks it came. |senals, ebbed loaded with long pieces, 


Harmony where the coarse, brutal, life- | 
less work of our poor operatives is no | 


longer known. There are no working 
machines, those creatures imbruted by 


civilized labor, passive executors, who | 


are limited to furnish strength like beasts | 
of burden, pistons or balances. These 
incomplete types, these failures in life! 
have disappeared. The whole man has 


been developed by the law of alternations, | 
and all work is iaéelligent. The work-| 


man always proceeds from the man, the 
head leads the hand, — we grow attached 
to a work which we would perfect, 


where we act with an intelligence, it is| 


Boasts and compliments are interchanged ; | and bore them in all directions rumbling 
but after three hours all is quieted, the | over the pavement of the streets, — All 
| roar of merriment subsides like the wind | were there, chiefs and soldiers, all arms 
In forty-eight hours the 
pieces were upon their platforms, shining 
in the sun, their mouths open over the 
country, bomb-shells and balls provided 
I have not in dwelling upon the desper-| in piles, and ready to speak out. You 
_ate energy of the miners, denied the neces- | could not recognize the old place ; it was 
| sity for alternation ; for the first two hours| armed and palisadoed ; it bristled and 
of any work are the best; I have only | showed its teeth on all points of attack. 
wished to show the superior power of a | The Prossians were welcome. 

well connected intrigue which is continued| Why such ardor after all! why such 
and keeps the field, over one which is only | prodigies? Because there was internal 
passing and accidental. In Harmony, | rivalry of the bedies, regiments and com- 


after a rain; no more eagerness, no more | and hearts! 
attention ; nor does the drum which sig- 
/nalizes triumph call a glow to the face 
| of the victor. 


| 
| 


| 


| 


then a creation, a birth; we are author! the emulating intrigues of the series are | panies in the fortification, and accord of 
and father of our work ; we have placed in permanent and transmitted from genera-| the whole in the common end ; because 
it something of ourselves, and by this title | tion to generation, as are in Civilization | all the intelligent and impassioned parts 
itendears itself. ‘This must be understood the rancor of parties, the jealousy and|of the whole acted combinedly, in an 


of a body, of a group, of a series, as of contempt between castes, national enmi- 
an individual. | ties. 

In our regiments, the sappers and| I have observed that attraction is less 
miners, through their varied exercises and durable where the results of the work 
daily contact with well informed officers, ‘are less appreciable, or where the sessions 
begin to enter this system of rational and | of Jabor are too few or too far between 
intelligent labors. | to encourage the growth of intrigue; that 

Thus very commonly all labor which there is much more perseverance in 
they see as a connected whole, and consecutive labors such as those of our 
which is to leave a result, pleases them ; | regimental schools. But such labors are 
they take a pride in it and are conscien-/ at last only exercises: at the end of the 
tious in producing 3 piece of true work- | | season all this sapping and mining, these | 
manship. And when external rivalry is! descents of the foss, these mining gal- 
connected with this sentiment, the opera-| leries, so artistically made, these intrench- 
tion proceeds with energy, ardor and pre-| ments so neatly covered over with turf or 
ewion. We had a fine example of that) clay, these ovens, these dispositions for 
in the second regiment, the year that two| encampment, all will be demolished and 
companies commanded by captains Jotte | levelled, all results effaced. 
and Picaud, were under orders to execute 
concurrently a mining. gallery, issuing 
from the bastion. 


But if on the contrary the object of 
the work has life and permanence, if it is 
re . ' . . 

Ihe symmetsical gal-| connected with a great whole, with a 


operation connected with this whole, with 
a passion of a higher degree ; patriotism 
then beat in all hearts; and this great 
accord of identity was tripled by external 
rivalry towards our good neighbors of 
Prussia who did not come, and had no 
desire to come. 

A regular siege is the most brilliant 
exhibition of the power of organized ri- 
valries that civilization ean furnish ; there 
is something wonderful in the succession 
of simultaneous operations of attack and 
defence which compose it; and those 
who wish to see something interesting, 
in a dramatic point of view, have only to 
read the treatise on the attack and de- 
fense of fortified towns by Vanban ; not 
one of our romances equals this book. 

From the investment to the breach of 
the internal retrenchment, it is a closely 
woven and eondensed intrigue; it is an 


lery to the right and left of the capital| unitary conception, if instead of a ficti-| epic, a siege. The subject of the Iliad is 
was divided into two equal parts, each | tious siege it be a real siege, then you| indeed no boasting exeursion. 


cers and soldiers entered into the rivalry, fashion. When during the revolution of 
and none lost breath while the long work | July, reports of the Prussians reached 
lasted ; every morning the men returned | Metz, the order was given to place it in a 
with ardor. Thus it was ngble execution, | state of defence. I shall always remem- 


good work, and the companies had a|ber the joyousness, the precision, the 
right to be proud of it. 


confided to a company. Officers, sub-offi- | will see the sapper work in quite eo 


Reflection and impulse, events foreseen, 
prepared, indneed, and on the other hand, 
sudden accidents, nothing is wanting. 
Internal rivalry between the different 
bodies of the besiegers, and entire accord 
within each mass against the other by 


jcelerity of this preparation. The great) external rivalry; it is a desperate battle 
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which lasts for months without interrup- 
tion by day or night, which continues 
through long and sullen silence as amid 
the crash of all the batteries firing their 
broadsides. 

Every inch of ground is disputed; it 
is wonderful. I long fur space to de- 
scribe the operation, to follow step by 
step the sinuous trenches, which creep 
along like immense reptiles to conduct 
the head of the sappers (detes de sape) 
advancing abreast and slowly towards the 
place, with open mouths belching fire ; 
then the action of the artillery of the 
different bodies, and the answers of the 


besieged to all the questions wich the 


besieger proposes. Oh! it is a high 
business where every one grows furious 
at his task; it is here a pitched game, 
where the gallery around is attentive to 


the card that is thrown ; it is here also, 


that we find prodigies of perseverance 
and invention, of courage and intellect. 
Can you think that the furrows of the 
sappers are not deeper and harder to dig, 
than those of the husbandman! All sol- 
diers who have stood sieges, relate won- 
derful things of them, loudly attesting 
what we speak of, and abundantly prov- 
ing how those combinations which develop 
rivalries, accords and discords, are potent 
in opening the intellect, awaking genius, 
kindling courage, and inciting to action. 
We see here what man really is, what 
living resources. he bears in him. Pas- 
sion discovers buried treasure, it makes 
hidden faculties spring forth, as the rod of 
Moses caused water to gush from the 
rocks of the desert. 

Well, this is all work ; here are force 
aad intelligenee expended in profusion ; 
here are great obstacles conquered, re- 
moved; itis indusiry organized aad al- 
ready attractive, bat subversive; that is, 
turned against general order and the well- 
being of humanity. Organize, then, dar- 
monic and productive industry, and you 
will have a thousand times more means, 
more reciprocal ties and more power. 

Civilized productive industry does not 
manifest these great effects of Attraction, 
this impassioned earnestness, because it 
is neither organized nor animated by the 
corporate spirit; we must wait for the 
Phalanx, the equipment of the cohorts, 
the industrial armies. ‘Till then, industry 
will remain dull, sullen, prosaic and re- 
pugnant, as war would be, were the com- 
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| In this case, ardor is carried to its height, 
| facts as we have examined, as the hay-| by the spring of rivalry which is estab- 
making, the vintage, and what we are} lished between the two groups. It is 
/now to narrate, being purely accidental, | fine then to sce and hear the Breton 
and not embodied, regulated and durable, | peasant shout his joyous hurra, spur up 








i'view, that in our present society, such 


cannot present results of high fascination. | this or that neighbor by some praise or 
We must take account in these examples censure, always well received — no one 
of all the deficient conditions. | thinking of any other answer than a new 
Take a flail, go into a bara, or better, | demonstration of ardor; then to hear the 
into the hot sun all alone, and set your- | two rival groups exchange railleries and 
self to beating the sheaves of wheat.| watch each other with jealous emula- 
You will find whether it is amusing. | tien. 
Now listen to this description of the| ‘* Sach is the charm of the threshing 
thrashing floors of Lower Brittany, by | foors that the children always want to be 
my friend, Charles Pellarin. | there, and threats, and even blows, are 
‘** Agriculture already offers some germs , needed to send them off when they are 
of attraction, which instinct unaided has not yet strong or skilful enough to joia 
given to our peasants, without any one/| the adults. It is also one of the few 
dreaming of their development and ex- | operations of agriculture in which the 
tension to other branches of industry. citizen of the small towns sometimes 
It is very remarkable that wherever this| comes to take part, in a country where 
attractive labor is found, though its charm | there are no vintages. I have seen young 
is much reduced by the mortal length of | hunters, even young men of fashion, lay 
the sessions, groups are formed, more or, aside their guns to take up the flail, and 
less perfect. |not perceive till the end of the session 
‘*'The labor of beating grain with the| how they blistered their hands. Ail 
flail, is incontestably of the roughest; it, these details will appear very common- 
requires considerable strength, extensive | place, very prosaic, but it has seemed to 
and rapid motion of the arms and body,|me that they strikingly confirm the 
and it is for the most part performed in| fundamental principles of the processes 
Brittany in the heat of the August and | of social industry described by M. Fouri- 
September sun. Well, despite all this | er. I would by no means pretend te 
it is one of those most liked by the coun-| contest the superiority of threshing ma- 
try people and of which the young are chines over the method employed by the 
passionately fond. It is because they do peasants of Brittany. 1 have only wished 
not work alone then. On the threshing | to show that pleasure is not incompatible 
floor there are at least ten or twelve on) even with very fatiguing labors. 
either side, who face each other and stand| ‘* Ouly try to get the same work done 
in rivalry. In each rank, we almost; by men whe are isolated, or even three or 


always observe two wings, which emu- 
late each other, and in the centre a strong 
,aad skilful man directing and exciting 
what he calls his side, or even the entire 
group, if he is chief of all the laborers. 
| This attrrbute belongs to merit, whether 
\found in servant, day Jaberer or master, 
it matters not, provided he knows how 
to excite energy, without exhausting it ; 
provided he be the most skilful in catch- 
ing these alternations of relaxation and 
of impassioned energy, of which men 
| experience the need in an animated labor, 
; aud which succeed each other like waves. 


‘* The noise of the flails falling in ca- 


_fonr together, and you will see with how 
,much more fatigue youn obtain a very 
| inferior prepertional result. 

| ** Thus the cultivators of small farms, 
instead of persisting m carrying through 
‘every thing with their small force, go te 
help their neighbors of the large farms, 
| who afterwards return the service, to the 
| notable advantage of both ; for they well 
|know that the principle ‘* every one for 
himself,”’ is not always the most profita- 
ble, and they find that it is not a bad plan 
| sometimes, even against the warning of 
|M. La Fontaine, to count upon one’s 


| neighbors, and even to wait for them. 


‘dence also contributes to relieve the| ‘To judge how useful are these ex- 


fatigue ; and if there come an unskilful | changes, and the mutual services which 


| fellow whose strokes are out of time, he) connect the country people together, we 
_is dismissed in disgrace to the sweeping. | must not only consider the time employed 


hatants isolated, without connection in| Although most of the workmen are only jin going from village to village, but the 
corporate masses, but shut up in narrow | hired laborers, the animation rises very influence of a great number of persons 
limits, and fighting only to gain their | high amongst them when their group is| and families of different sexes apd ages 
daily bread, instead of being organized, | wel] assorted, especially if the weather is, on the labors, and censequently on the 
assembled under banners and heated by fine, the grain good, and the master, pro-| products of their labor, 
corporate passions. | prietor, or farmer be a brave fellow whom) “ Man is not a brate, a machine, whoss 
Returning within the domain of domes- | they like, and who takes care to provide | force may be calculated independent of 
tic industry, | shall cite some facts of} refreshment for all around in good season. ;the passional springs which ca}l his faeni- 
attraction on the farm. When the number suffices, there are|ties into play; springs which never act 


It must, however, be always kept in | often two groups of threshers formed. | well but in circumstances which hitherte 
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we have ised no effort to determine.” 
(Industrial Reform.) 

Thi¢ would be the place to speak of 
the phenomena of industrial attraction 
which appear at the plouglting matches in 
the model farms, at Grignon for instance, 
where the Parisians come every year 
wondering at what they have seen, and 
much better satisfied than they have often 
cause to be in coming out of the Theatre 
Francais. 
order, the neatness, the good distribu- 
tion of things. With our civilized pre- 


jadices and our habit of seeing all over | 
France dirt and misery in the tillage of 
the soil and the peasant who tills it, this | 


seems a prodigy. 


They cannot say too much of the! 


beauty of the animals, the cares that are 
bestowed on them in the stables. 
cow has its place marked, with indication 


of name, age, race, diet, quantity and | 


quality of the milk which she yields. 


The fields are also placarded with notices 


of the owner's name, the system or order 
of the crops in their succession, the agri- 
cultural management to which they are 


subjected and the results. These ar- 


rangements develop among the keepers | 
of the stock and the farm boys germs of | 


teal which are very remarkable, and 
which justly astonish the civilizees; for 


servitude is not a good soil forthe growth | 
But it is the competition which | 
transports all spectators. ‘T'en or twenty | 


of zeal. 


ploughs, very neat, well polished, and 
harnessed with their equipages, are ar- 
rayed in line of battle abreast in a broad 
field. Each has before it a stake set up 
which indicates the direction of the first 
furrow. The teams do not stir; men and 
hurses, ears set back and ready to start, 
await the signal with impatience. The 
struggle will commence, sometimes on 
the depth and perfection of the furrows, 
independently of time, sometimes on the 
rapidity of the work, at others on both 
elements combined. Off go the ploughs ; 
they start like the carriages of artillery. 
There you see them turn the earth at a 
full trot, and | answer for it that there is 
fire in the maneuvre. What is all this, 
however, compared with the grand ma- 
neuvres of the industrial regiments of the 
Phalanx! A skirmish with fisticuffs be- 
side a tournament, a duel beside a pitched 
battle — such is the relation of a model 
farm to a Phalanstery. 

Tt is so easy to attract men to the 
plough, that at the model farm of Roville, 
there is a contest among the pupils for 
the execution of the labors. Each takes 
his turn in the order of priority, and each 
is very jealous of allowing his to slip. 


W hat first strikes them is the | 


Every | 


little developed, many have not even|in their hands, and green branches jn 
'germed there. We might cite thousands! sign of rejoicing, served as an escort to 
lof facts, and analysis will always prove|the five other carriages. Their proud 
‘in the end that wherever there is pleasure | step and joyous songs which mingled 
‘and attraction in any work whatever, pro- | with the music, added to the chatm of 
ductive, unproductive or destructive, use-|this feast, improvised in the plain of 
‘ful, futile or mischievons, it is always | Mitiga, at the foot of Atlas, by Europe- 
because some passional springs have been | 
‘setin play. Apply then to industry the | thought themselves transported to their 


| play of the passions, if you would have! natal soil at that happy epoch of the year 


ans, who, by the illusion of memory, 


industry become attractive and man thus| when the riches of the earth become 
‘enter the magnificent path to his destiny|those of man. After half an hour's 
‘of happiness. ‘march, the entered the 

It would be very easy for us here to|/camp, ranged around the spot, dis- 
colleet a great number of facts, but it is! posed beforehand by the cares of M. 
less our object to prove principles by sach | Robert, Sub-lieutenant, and where those 
citations, than to put the reader in the! colossal stacks were to rise as by magic. 
way of reflecting fot himself on phenom-| They were unloaded in presence of Colo- 
ena which he has witnessed and may | nel de Schauvenbourg, entrusted with the 
witness every day. | principal direction of the foraging, — 
| We find in the ‘Times newspaper a fact | and of Colonel Brenelle, Commander of 
which will doubtless pass unnoticed and | the foreign legion and of the camp of 
‘which we here transcribe. 


earriages 


|Erlon, by the sound of music and the 
‘noise of drums with which blended the 
/songs of the seldier farmer. 

Bouffarick, with as much activity as suc- \. ‘* Spectators, both reappear and military, 
cess, has been the oecasion of a rural - ~— numbers animated this feast by 
feast at the entrance of the hay wagons | their presence, and took part in the joy of 
into the camp. the troops. A deeper thought might also 


‘* An ocular witness addresses us the | Pre-oceupy them ; whilst paying a well 
‘deserved tribute to 
| whose skill and persevering zeal so well 
‘stimulate the good will and order of our 
“Camp of Extox, May 27, 1836. | soldier farmers, each in presence of these 
** This morning at ten o’clock, six long | riches, which the hands of barbarians 
‘wagons loaded with hay have been car-| refuse to gather from a soil of incaleu- 
‘ried within the camp, on the ground des-| lable fertility and production, may repeat 
‘tined for the stacks which are to secure | the words of an orator of the National 
‘the preservation of the immense harvest.| Tribune, ‘ Henceforth the regency of 
This first product of an operation, whose! Algiers will be the continuation of Pro- 
‘results already surpass all anticipations| vence, and the Mediterranean, a French 
;and prove to the most incredulous what ‘lake.’ 
/men can do whose svlicitude is estranged! And civilized people are so obtuse, and 
from individual enterprises, is due entitely | their governments so blind, that all this 
‘to the sentiment of national honor and| teaches them nothing! In full view of 
public prosperity, which have inspired all|this enthusiasm of soldiers for agricul- 
‘with enthusiasm and alacrity. tural labors on a large seale, of the 
‘* The six first carriages proceeding in|earnestness of the tegiments, of the 
‘file, set out together from the foraging | génie in their operation on the land, of 
|ground under the direction of Captain | the sti]l greater enthusiasm of this corps 
'Mallet of the foreign legion, together|in operations and construetions of every 
with Messieurs Castaing, Lieutenant, and! kind, we hardly begin to use these ener- 
Baumer, Sub-lieutenant in the first regi-|gies in making even military roads. 
/ment of chasseurs, who have been en-|Such inaptitude, such a confession of 
| trusted by Lieutenant Genera} Rapatel|impotenee have something about them 
| with the spetia] conduet of the harvest-| very wretched, very shameful ! 
ing. They wete preeeded by drums, To be Coninted. 
clarions, and the music of the foreign 
legion cod of the first regiment of chas- | 


'seurs, which during the whole march, 
| 


‘* The foraging which has been con- 


ducted around the camp of Erlon at 


| 


communicate to our readers. 


; ve officers 
narrative, which we have the pleasure to the brave officer 











[From the N. Y. Mirror.] 
THE DIFFERENCES. 


— ~ - os a play. had j Returning to the City after a weeks’ 
The first of these carriages MS! absence by the sea side, gives one a very 


load crowned with a bouquet of flowers, | vivid impression of the great difference 
whose splendor and variety gave to the | between town and country. ‘The Karth 


There would be a great dissatisfaction if| march an air at once triumphal and ver- | 8€¢M8, toa denizen of our crowded streets, 


one was favored more than apother with 
a piece of work. And yet at Roville the 
strongest causes of attraction are very 


when he first escapes from their mud and 
nal. The mowers and haymakers, about filth, to have been recently scoured and 


300 in all, belonging to the foreign le-| garnished. The waters sparkle, the air 


| gion; bearing flowers on their heads and | comes to him pure and refreshing, a de- 
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ee : 
lightful odor of cleanliness rises from the 
meadows and fields, and every thing is 
pure, simple, sweet and invigorating.— | 
Existence is endowed with a new charm, | 
and he wonders what has become of his 
lassitude and weariness. He eats heart- 
ier, sleeps sounder, walks faster, and 
laughs louder. Almost the glory of child- 
hood retarns to bless him, and he feels) 
young again, when he revisits the haunts 
of his boyhoud. Returning to the city he 
finds it strangely altered, the streets have 
grown longer and wider, they are more | 
crowded with passengers, the din of car- 
riages rumbling over broken pavements is | 
louder, the houses have expanded in size, | 
and objects that he left mean have be- 
come magnificent. ‘These are the first) 
impressions ; and then he hesitates to in- | 
hale a breath, lest the suffocating stench | 








Also think on Fleet street, where 
Sewers, ever-in repair, 


|character. They will soon, however, be 
| able to purchase the stock owned by those 
who may become disaffeeted ; and, if they 
| supply their places with congenial spirits, 
they will certainly succeed. Several per- 
| sons who commenced with them and left, 
have become sick of isvulation and are re- 
| turning to their “ first love.”” This speaks 
| well for the value of Association; and, 
| when all things shall be properly perfect- 
ed, no one can be purchased away by any 

Funds enow to clean thy ways, temptation. 
| 


Never mended, taint the air, 
Dirty City, dirty City ! 


Last of all, thy foulest shame, 


Dirty City, dirty City ! 
Need I mention Smithfield’s name, 
Nasty City, nasty City ! 
Much thy population pays, 
Can’t thy Corporation raise 


Dirty City, dirty City ? ln a moral aspect there is much here to 
|encourage. The people, oinety of whom 
are adults, are generally quite intelligent, 
[From the N. Y. Tribune.] | and possess a good development of the 
sot eae : |moral and social faculties. They are 
WISCONSIN PHALANY. |earnest inquirers after iruth, and seem 
Ceresco, Wisconsin, 
July 20, 1847. 


| aware of the harmony of thought and feel- 
| ing that must prevail to insure prosperity. 


poison him; the reeking filth of the gut- : : vas _ | They receive thirty or forty different pub- 
ters, the steaming heaps of dirt in the! Friend G. :—I have been visiting this | lications, which are thoroughly perused. 


middle of the street, the mountains of | Association several days, looking into its| The females are excellent women, and 
manure that lie piled up near the landings | Teseurces, both physical and moral. 
of the steamboats; hogs wallowing in| Its physical resources are abundant. It 


| the children, about eighty, are most prom- 
ising in every respect. They are not yet 


unmolested security past the very doors of 
Aldermen, disgust him and make him long 
to return to the pebbly beach, the spark- 
ling waters, the green meadows, and heath 
covered hills that he has left for the toil 
and trouble of the city. This is, parem- 
inence, a dirty city, its condition is a 
reproach to the people and a lasting dis- 
grace to the party in power that permits 


the finest city in the world to remain in a| 


condition so filthy that the inhabitants are 
compelled to quit it to preserve their 
health, and strangers only visit it in hot 
weather when compelled to by calls of 
business. It is not the only dirty city in 
the world, although as far as our experi- 
ence extends we can safely pronounce it 
the dirtiest. London is dirty too, there is 
some comfort in that. ‘The last number of 


Punch contains the following parody, | 
which might be as well! sung in New York, | 


making only an alteration in the names of 
the streets. 


DIRTY CITY! 
Tune —“ Highland Laddie.” 
Oh! thou art a shocking place, 
Dirty City, dirty City! 
To thy rulers a disgrace, 
Nasty City, nasty City! 
Fie upon thy Saffron Hill, 
And thy foul street of Turnmill, 
Cow Cross, too, more filthy still, 
Dirty City, dirty City ! 


Think upon thy Barbican, 

Dirty City, dirty City! 
Fit to poison any man, 

Nasty City, nasty City ! 
And the courts and alleys low, 
Through the which, to Bunhill Row, 
With our nostrils held, we go, 


Dirty City, dirty City! 


Spitalfields, and Houndsditch, too, 
Dirty City, dirty City! 

Hazardous to venture through — 
Nasty City, nasty City! 

Where miasma ever reigns, 

And the gases from the drains 

Tarnish spoons and silver chains, 
Dirty City, dirty City! 


And Whitechapel’s dense purlieus 
Dirty City, dirty City! 

Crowded lanes and smoky flues, 
Nasty City, nasty City ! 


has over 1,700 acres of land, consisting | 
of due proportions of prairie openings | 


eee 


and timber—all of which is beautifully 


tion of heavy crops without excessive 
toil. There are on the Domain 350 acres 
af stout Wheat waving its golden riches 
in the breeze, and already inviting the 
reaper. There are also due proportions 
of Corn, Oats, Barley, &c. which prom- 
ise abundant reward wo the laborer. About 
700 acres are under cultivation. They 
have 350 sheep, 36 oxen, 35 cows, with 
the usual proportion of young stock.— 
There is running threugh the Domain, 
a stream on which the Phalanx has a 
Flouring and a Saw Mill, with water 
power sufficient to turn the former during 
\the year, and the latter a considerable 
portion of the year. 
located in a pleasant valley, affording the 
richest land for gardens; while over the 
| gentle elevations on either hand lie the 
farming lands, as productive in Wheat, 
| Corn, Oats, &c., as any people can boast. 
| The country about is delightful, and a 
|morning or evening ride over the undula- 
| ting prairies or openings, is decidedly an 
exhilarating recreation. They are but a 
{short distance from Green Lake, of the 


The buildings are | 


_adepts in this beautiful art. 


well situated for carrying into effect all 
the indispensable agents of true mental 


, development, but they are not idle on this 
situated, and well adapted to the produc- | 


momentous subject. They have an ex- 
cellent school for the children, and the 
young men and women are cultivating 
Music. ‘wo or three among them are 
While writ- 


,ing, | hear good music by well-trained 
‘voices with the Harmonist accompani- 


ment. 
I do believe something in human im- 
provement and enjoyment will be soon 


presented in Ceresco, that will charm all 


visitors and prove a conclusive argument 
against the skepticism of the world as to 
the capability of the race to rise above 


\ the Seeial evils that afflict mankind, and 


to attain a menta! elevation which few 
have yet hoped for. 1 expect to see here 
a Garden in which shall be represented 


, all that is most beautiful in the vegetable 


kingdom. I expect to see here a Library 


| and Reading-Room, neatly and plentifully 
|furnished, to which rejoicing hundreds 


| will resort for instruction and amusement. 


I expect to see here a Laboratory, where 


| the chemist will unfold the operations of 


Nature, and teach the most 
mode of applying Agricultural 


rofitable 
bor.— 


| purest water, ten miles in extent, on whose | | expect to see here interesting Cabinets 

| flowing surface, and in view of the most| where the mineral and animal Kisiediven 
enchanting scenery, the great pleasure of| will be presented in miniature. And [ 
a sailing excursion can be enjoyed. The expect to see all the Arts cultivated, and 

| climate is not by any means unpleasant, | every thing of the Beautiful and Grand 


| either in Winter or Summer. 
| most of the Winter the ground is covered 





j 


growth. 


The Phalanx is entirely free from debt, 
and though but three years old, substan- 
tially independent. The avails of their 
crops this seasen will doubtless be $ 5,000 
net profit, while the permanent improve- 
ments during the year will add much to 
this sum. ith this and the mechanical 
labor they can perform, they will be able 
to de much the coming year in the erec- 
tion of neat and commodious buildings 
and in ornamenting the grounds. Their 
| present tenements are such as haste and 


During | generally appreciated. 


All these are 
necessary for the complete mental devel- 


with snow, and, though the cold season | opment of every one. Individuals in iso- 
embraces half the year, yet when the) jation cannot enjoy them, because they 


Spring comes, she opens with brightness, |are attended with much expense, and the 
and vegetation does not struggle in its 


fortunes of few individuals are suffi- 
ecient for the pursuit of even a single 
branch of Science in the antagonistic 
state. Associations like this can enjoy 
the whole on a larger scale if they will; 
and few are aware of the invaluable bene- 
fits resulting therefrom. 

I say, I expect to see all this realized 
in the Wisconsin Phalanx, because they 
are able, and [| believe, sufficiently appre- 
ciate the True Object of Life to induce a 
strict attention to every branch of im- 
provement. If they strive for this end, 
they will do good to the world that can- 


limited means forced them to erect. So not be fully estimated, and coming gener- 


mueh for their physical resources. 


ations will bless them for this splendid 


Nature has done enough for them, al] | moral victory, achieved by the harmonious 
will admit; and if they fail, it will be | union of mental and physical labor. They 
owing to the lack of true Associative | certainly deserve the prayers of every 


we: 
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Philanthropist, and millions wil] rejoice in 
their success. 


Hine. 


Up We trust the remark will be taken 
in good part that the writers of letters 
from these Associative experiments are 
too apt to blend what they desire or hope 
to see, with what they actually dv see. 
We know the founders and members of 
the Wisconsin Phalanx. We believe they 
are doing a good work from good mo- 
tives; yet it ought to be considered by 
others, as it doubtless is fully felt by them- 
selves, that only in spirit can the Ideal 
of Life in Association be realized at pres- 
ent. Until they have a larger circle of 
Avocations or Employments, there cannot 
be Liberty in Labor, and Industry cannot 
be rendered truly Attractive as a general 
rule; until they have a commodious and 
well-appointed Edifice, the Combined 
Household wil! be to most of them repul- 
sive rather than agreeable ; until they have 
an abundance of Fruits, the best imple- 
ments, Machinery, &c. they will experi- 
ence many deficiences and privations. As 
a band of noble pioneers, sincerely en-| 
deavoring to achieve, not for themselves 
only, a better Social condition, they have 
our warmest sympathies ; but even their 
failure would prove nothing as to the im- 
practicability of frwe Association, based 
on a union of adequate Capital, Labor 
and Talent, and having a complete [ndus- 
trial Organization. All that can be done 
as yet is to prepare the ground for Asso- 
ciation. This we believe is being done 
at Ceresco.— Ed. Trib. 


Yours, truly, 


GUARANTYIUSM. 


The following interesting account of 


an experiment of Guarantyism on a large, 


scale, clearly shows the social and pe- 
cuniary advantages of combined industry. 
We noticed the above colony in the 
Harbinger a year or two since, and re- 
joice to find that the hopes we then ex- 
pressed in regard to it are fully verified. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
an establishment of this kind illustrates 
only one phase of a combined order of 
society,— and that only by a distant ap- 
proximation,— the industrial and material 
aspect. It presents no picture of the 
moral, intellectual, and religious harmo- 
nies, which we believe will be the result 
of scientific, integral Association. 


[From the Cultivator.] 


German Epenezer Society. A com- 
munity of Germans, about six miles 
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‘up three compact villages a mile or two 
apart, numbering abowt 100 large and 
commodious dwelling houses, some 30 
or 40 barns, from 80 to 200 feet long, 4 
saw mills, 1 flouring mill, 1 oil mill, 1 
large woolen factory, a calico printing 
establishment, a tannery, a large variety 
of mechanics’ shops, school houses, &c., 
&c., and have large herds of horses, cat- 
tle and swine, and over 2,000 sheep. 
Their property is all held in common, 
somewhat like that of the Fourierites, or 
Shakers at New Lebanon, but in many 
respects radically dilferent from those 
communities. ‘They have invested mon- 
ey in various ways on their lands, and in 
this vicinity, to the amount of more than 
$ 1,000,000. Many individuals put into 
the common stock from £3,000, to 


$ 15,000 each ; one put in $60,000, and | 


one $100,000. If they ever leave the 
‘community, which they are permitted to 
do at any time if they choose, they can 
draw back the sum they put in, without 
interest. No one has yet left them from 


dissatisfaction with their system. By | 
mutual agreement, they ean dissolve at | 


any future time and divide the profits. 
They marry and are given in marriage, 
and each family lives separate, except 
that they, in most cases, eat some six or 
ten families together at a common table. 
The whole community is under the direc- 
tion and superintendenee of a set of trus- 
tees or elders, chosen annually by them- 
selves, who buy and sell and manage 
every thing as they think will be best for 
the whole, and as they have all kinds of 
mechanics among themselves, they have 
little occasion to go abroad for help. All 
the children are kept at school under 
competent teachers, and the older ones 
instructed in the higher branches, and 
jalso in the English language. Besides 
being well supplied with books in their 
families, they all have free access to a 
large public library. 

Religion seems to be the governing 
and inspiring element in this community ; 
each day’s labor is preceded by a season 
‘of devotional exercises in their several 
families, and after the close of labor at 
night, they assemble by neighborhoods 
and spend an hour in prayer and praise. 


- The afternoon of Wednesday and Satur- 


day is devoted to religious improvement. 
The Sabbath is strictly observed by an 
omission of all secular business, and by 
various religious exercises, both in their 
families and public assemblies. Thus far 
| all has been characterized by perfect har- 
mony and peace. 

In visiting this community, a stranger 


will not fail to be struck with the neat- | 
ness, order, and perfection, with which | 


| all their farm operations are carried on ; 
/and the astonishing improvements they 


east of Buffalo, incorporated by the Leg-| have made in so short a time,— mostly 


islature under the above name, having 
about four years since, purchased 8,000 
acres of wild land in one body, embrac- 
ing a number of water privileges, have 
made such improvements in agriculture 
and other matters, that I have thought a 
short sketch of them might not be unin- 


| building they have erected, they have 


thoroughly eradicated; planted about 
25,000 fruit trees, and made many miles 
of durable fences. Their gardens, yards, 


teresting to the readers of the Cultivator. | and fields, display refined taste and the 
They have been known in Germany, for highest state of eultivation; and from 


one hundred and fifty years, by the name | present appearances they are destined to| and corn, as were grown under the stim- 


of Separatists ; and having sold out their; beeome immensely rich. 


In eating, they 





interest and dissolved their community 


there, they have removed here to the often, is 
number of 800 souls, and are,expecting| stomach at long intervals. 


large additions from Germany during the | 


act on the principle, that to eat little and 
better than overloading the 
And they ac- 
cordingly eat uniformly five times each 


within three years; for, besides the. 


cleared between 3,000 and 4,000 acres of 
land, from which nearly every stump is | 





—— 
'3, and 7, P. M. 


All of a suitable age, 
| both male and female, are required to |a- 
bor at such business, as either their taste, 
genius, or habits may require, And 
whenever, from any cause, such as a 
change of weather, or the sudden ripen- 
ing of acrop, an extra number of hands 
are needed, they can bring 50 or 100 into 
a field at once, with any required number 
of teams, and thus enjoy great advantages 
in cultivating and securing their crops. 
by a rather minute division of labor, each 
man or set of men is required to do one 
thing, and order and system are every 
where manifest, and nothing wasted. In 
a high sense, a place is provided for every 
thing, and every thing found in its place, 
In portions of machinery for their factory 
and mills, and in agricultural implements, 
they are cautious in adopting our more 
recent improvements, preferring to use 
those they brought with them from Ger- 
many. Still their cloth and other manu- 
factured articles are made in the best 
;manner, and their farm operations 
crowned with the highest success. 


Separate barns, spacious and well 
ventilated, are provided for horses, oxen, 
cows, yearlings, calves, and sheep, so 
that they are all sheltered in the most 
comfortable manner through the winter, 
and the apartments for sheep are 
thoroughly whitewashed four or five times 
a year. Thos they promote health and 
increase the weight and fineness of the 
fleece. The sheep are divided into par- 
'cels, and each is under the constant at- 
tendance of a shepherd and his dog dur- 
ing the day, in summer, and driven up 
every night and hurdled ; and the Jand 
‘thus mianured by them during the night, 
is at the proper time sown to turnips. 
The cattle are also kept in separate class- 
es; and each is under the constant at- 
tendance, every day, of its herdsman, and 
driven up to their yards at mght. And 
then look at their series of barns, say 150 
by 40 feet, standing in a line eight or ten 
rods apart, and the whole lower part fit- 
ted up exclusively, one for horses, anoth- 
for oxen, another for cows, another for 
young cattle, another for calves, and 
another for sheep; another series stand- 
ing in another line, and filled, some with 
hay, others with wheat, others with oats, 
corn, barley, &c. ; and then other ranges 
of buildings, enclosing hundreds of 
swine ; and others still, to accommodate 
all the poultry belonging to the commu- 
nity. 

IXvery stable for horses and cattle has 
trenches to carry off all the liquid manure 
into tanks, to be thence conveyed to the 
growing crops of the farm; and indeed, 
in all their barns and yards, the utmost 
attention is paid to making and preserving 
/manure, and their Juxuriant crops bear 
ample testimony to its importance, and 
the skill with which it is applied. Even 
‘the privies at their houses have their 
vaults extended some three feet back, and 
covered by a lid hung on hinges ; and the 
night soil, removed by long-handled dip- 
pers provided for the purpose, is used 
most plentifully on their gardens. And 
such splendid heads of brittle lettuce, 
such cucumbers, cabbages, beans, peas, 


ulating effects of this liquid excrement, it 
/ has seldom been my lot to see, 

| Flora, too, has here her votaries. — 
| There are also, engravers, and exquisite 
painters of plants, fruits, and flowers, for 


present season, They have already built) day; viz, at 51-2, 9, and 11 1-2, A. M.| whose works orders are constantly on 


ae ~~ 


— OSS. 
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hand, from A.J. Downing, and Wiley | 
& Putnam, and Endicott, of New York, | 


and Dr. Gray, of Boston, &c. 
Altogether, they are a singular and 
interesting community, and a _ visit to 
them being but a pleasant ride from the 
city, ean hardly fail to be attended with 
both pleasure and profit. Wishing to en- 
large their operations, they have recently 
purchased a large tract of land (1,000 
acres) four miles above Chippewa in Can- 
ada, on the Niagara river, and established 
there a branch of their community. Suc- 
cess to their efforts. H. A. P. 
Buffalo, July, 1847. 





[From the Voice of Industry.]} 
BOSTON. 


In many things Boston is like all other 
cities. In many things it is undike all oth- 
er cities. It is he city of New England. 
It bears the impress of New England 
character. It has prominently developed 
the virtues and the vices of New Eng- 
land. It has its unconquerable love of 
Liberty, its steady habits, its respect for 
** Jaw and order,’ its high tone of moral 
feeling, its industry, its energy, its enter- 
prise. It has something of its stern, cold 
and repulsive Puritanism, something of 
its bigotry and intolerance, something of 
its Pharisaism, something of its shrewd 
calculating selfishness, something of its 
wooden nutmeg sham, something of its 
inordinate love of the ‘‘ almighty dollar.”’ 
On the whale, however, we may be proud 
of Boston. It has been, and is, the nur- 
sery of noble men and women, the patron 
of Art and Literature, the head quarters 
of all philanthropic reforms. 

Boston is full of contrasts. 
is not peculiar. They meet our sight 
every where. But here they are more 
striking thanin our smaller towns. There 
is here a near approach to the ultimate 
results of a false social system. ‘Turn, 
for a moment, to one of those lofty piles 
of brick or granite, which look down upon 
the Common, from the high places of the 
‘* upper ten thousand.’’ Within there is 
luxury, refinement and politeness, with 
all the blandishments which a generous 
culture and the highest social advantages 
which our modern Civilization offers, ean 
give. There, the denizens of lofty. 
rooms, furnished with a princely magnifi- 
ceuce, where painting and sculpture and 
music and other material harmomes charm | 
the senses, dwell those who occupy one 
extreme of the social scale. It is no 
fault of theirs that they occupy that 
place. 

‘* Look on that picture, and then on} 
this,”’ 


Before us is a street of old wooden 
houses, built apparently, a long time be- 
fore the deluge, and now dissolving into 
a mass of filth, which seems already to 
ooze from their very crevices. Here ex- 
ist beings who wear the human form, but 
seem scarcely human. Instead of luxury 
they have absolute want; instead of re- 
finement, coarseness and vulgarity; in-| 
stead of politeness, rudeness of action and 
of speech ; intead of a generous intellect- 
ual and moral culture, the education of 
the rum-hole and the brothel. Here con- 
gregate the miserable victims of poverty | 
and sin and shame. Here 


In this it 


* All night long, cowering low, 
By the ashes of their hearth, 














Rocking babies to and fro, 
Mothers curse their wretched birth.” 


Here too, and this is no fiction, — would 
to God it were,— Here 


‘‘ There are cellars where all night 
Wretched men do congregate — 
Struck with misery and with blight, 
To bemoan their wretched fate.” 


I. will leave this picture, thus merely | 


sketched in outline. ‘The details are too 
disgusting and too horrible to be given 
here. 


The poor children of pollution who nes- | 


tle in the cellars and garrets of Ann 
street, and the proud dwellers in the 
princely homes of Beacon street, are parts 
of the same Humanity. 
vidual members of our bodies are to the 
whole, are those to the Race. ‘* We are 
members one of another,’’ bound to suf- 
fer or rejoice, to be saved or damned to- 
gether. In future numbers | may indi- 
caie the means by which the Race is to 
be redeemed from this state of falseness 
and dis-harmony. ‘To say that this state 
of things is the u/fimate of human society 
on this earth, is equivalent to the blackest 
Atheism. If our boasted modern Repub- 
lican and Christian Civilization, with its 
silks, and gold, and splendor, for the 
few, and its poverty, degradation, rags 
and wretchedness for the many,— with its 
marble palaces on the one hand and its 
mud hovels on the other,—with its 
churches and its prisons, with its million- 
aires, with their piles of misused wealth, 
and its poor ignorant children driven to 


theft, and its homeless and friendless wo- | 
men to prostitution, by — want, of bread, | 


is the point beyond which we cannot go, 
then the whole thing is a complete /fail- 
ure, and the sooner the earth is burned 
up, a la Miller, the better. There are 
those who believe in a better Future for 
Humanity, and who look upon the present 
state of things as the painful transition 
from Chaos to Order, from discord to Har- 
MONY. Ernest. 





REVIEW. 


The Organization of Labor and Associa- | 


tion. By Marn. Briancourt. Trans- 

lated hy Franers Geo. Snaw. New 

York: William H. Graham, Tribune 

Buildings. 12mo. pp. 103. 

The School of Associationists in France 
numbers a great many active brains, and 
every variety of literary talent in its 
ranks. 
literature of Association. Between the 
solid and unique productions of the Mas- 
ter, the gigantic works of Fourier, which 
thev have published in a worthy form, 
and their review and daily newspaper 
which treat all subjects with fresh life 
and by the light of the most universal 


man, there has also sprung up a rich har- 
vest of books and pamphlets, in which 
the whole or parts of the social science in 


its special application have been expound- 
| ed and illustrated in every form, from the , and volunteered his co-operation, the old 
| formal essay to the rambling dialogue of | curate speaks as follows : 


W hat the indi-| 


It has already created quite a| 
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the ‘*Madman of the Palais Royal,’ 
and the odd mixture of substantial 
‘thoughts and fun in the ‘“‘ Phalansterian 
Almanack.’”” We could count up at 
least forty admirable books upon this sub- 
ject in the French language, which are 
| full of meat, and each a life-like and ori- 
ginal reproduction, application, or new 
\unfolding of Fourier’s grand thought. 
Their catalogue raisonnee presents so rich 
a table of answers to every sort of in- 
quiry or objection which is likely to be 
| raised about the Social Science, that more 
than once we have been tempted to trans- 
late it and present it entire to our rea- 
ders. 
We are now happy to be able to refer 

those seekers for a true solution of the 
social problem, who cannot read French, 
_to Mr. Shaw’s faithful, elegant and time- 
ly translation of this admirable little book 
of M. Briancourt. It treats the subject of 
the organization of Labor, from a purely 
practical point of view, and in a perfectly 
plain and popular style. Indeed it pre- 
sents the main thoughts of Fourier, di- 
vested of all their technicality ; deseribes 
the whole philosophy of groups and series 
almost without using the names, and ex- 
plains the analysis of the stimulants or 
springs of human activity and human re- 
lations, without mentioning the Cadbaliste 
and the Papillonne, or even the word Pas- 
stons, unless incidentally. The method 
| too is excellent. 
| It is divided into three parts. The 
first part is entitled ‘‘ Anarchieal Labor,”’ 
and supposes the author and his friends 
' to be going to visit a town which has just 
been destroyed by a frightful conflagra- 
tion. The conversation turns open fires 
and other scourges inherent in civilization 
| which fill its homes with misery, and eon- 
| cludes with a general acknowl? -ment ef 
the master scourge of competition, which 
|makes the comfort of the millions more 
and more impossible as the collective 
| wealth is multiplied. 
The second part is a clear and compre- 
| hensive deseription of ‘‘ Organized indus- 
try.” The inhabitants of the burned 
| village consult together about rebuilding 
‘it. A manufacturer suggests the benefits 
of partnership in business and the appli- 
| cability of the principle to the collective 
industry, in all its branches, of the town- 
ship. A military officer offers to point 
out the method of organization, whereby 
unity, efficiency and economy may be 
| secured, by a graduated elassifieation like 
that of the regiment, battalions, compa- 





‘thought which has yet visited the mind of | nies and squads of the destructive army ; 


_he would organize a constructive army of 
‘industrialists, and he describes the meth- 
od. The idea meets with approbation, 
and after each has added his suggestion 
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“¢ My dear children, what we have heard is} means,” or ‘‘the Creator makes things| “ ‘Suppose that we take up our factory of 
admirable in its simplicity. The organization | 4nd makes them operate with the least pos- | woollen cloth. 1 will make a call upon all well- 
which is proposed to us can be easily tried. | inclined persons, men, women, and children, of 


, A'| sible expenditure of instruments and | { . 
trial cannot compromise the public order in any | whom I will form a fine regiment, which I will 
manner ; for this organization, limiting itself to ae : . | divide into as many battalions as we manufac- 
the formation of workmen into regiments, and | This is first thoroughly exemplified in |ture kinds of cloth. The first battalion will 
to their association for production and consump- | the lower or mineral kingdom, where the manufacture, I suppose, cloths; the second, 
tion, requires no change in the civil, political, | a//ractzons of the particles of matter are cassimeres ; the third, mousselines. 

moral, and religious laws which govern us.| shown to correspond precisely with its! “Each battalion will be composed of com- 
The processes of the organization of labor,| destiny. So two in the vegetable and the | panies ; there will be a company of spinners, 
which have been laid before = =e in perfect | 5 nimal kingdoms, attraction is the law | one of weavers, one of shearers, &c. Several 
agreement with the character God has given to | | companies will be out of file, that is, will be- 


.. |throughout. Thus is laid the basis for a) 
us; for man is passionately fond of the society | ” \long to two battalions, or even to the whole 


of man; he dies or becomes crazy in isolation, | seeg pessamptee that the next higher | regiment. Such as the scourers, dyers, &c. It 
He also loves with passion variety in his labors |in the scale of being, or the human con- | ;, thus we see our artillerymen, our companies 
and in his pleasures ; his health deteriorates, his | stitution, is pervaded by the same law. | of engineers, of the baggage train, not forming 


organs become weakened, his intelligence bru- | And an analysis of the stwnu/ants, or as part of the regiments with which they work on 


| powers.”’ 


tified, in an occupation always the same. 


“* The labor chosen by each of us—I say us, | 
because I certainly intend, in spite of my ad- | 


i 


Fourier would say, the ‘ passions ’’ of | the day of battle, but still belonging to the same 


'the human soul, is given, and their de- 


mands exhibited, from which results the 


| division, or the same army. 
“*Each company will, in its turn, be divided 


vanced age, to enrol myself in more than one | ‘hol ; eA oa h into squads, performing one same work, but by 
squad of gardening, of teaching, of accounts—|WH0le scheme of Association, or the | dimeont processes. Thus in the company of 


the labor, I say, always of our own choice, al-| Serial order of industry and of society. | scourers, for example, some squads will operate 


} 


ways varied, and executed in the company of | If this description of the function of each | with carbonate of soda, some with soap, &c. 
persons whom we love, will become a continual of the thirteen passions seem as literal | Each squad of the company of dyers will apply 
pleasure, an incessant source of gaiety and of anq gtijitarian as it is consistent and pre- | itself exclusively to one color ; in the company 


ect health. a ty ; . 
pupae cise, the reader must remember that these | °f shearers one squad will employ the trans 


“* Association, as has been demonstrated to | cnsiidten dats tentin Reneslitind elit tn diene! versal, others the longitudinal, or shears of dif- 
us, is, in itself, the source of every abundance | P y | ferent systems, and thus in al] the companies. 


in production, of every economy in consump- immediate connection with the organiza- | 


| “* This organization will excite rivalry among 
tion, of every justice in the division of its pro- (tion of industry. Thus what he calls! 


e squads, and will tend to perfect all the ope- 
ducts. | Enthusiasm, aud the Need of Intrigue, | rations ; each squad, each company will become 

“* Thus, my good friends, if we form an in- ,and the Need of Change, or the three | passionately fond of its labor and peculiar pro- 
tegral Asscciation, poverty will evidently give| Distributives, would be found upon reflec- | esses, the esprit du corps will soon display it- 
aes SOP eee tion to cover deepest spiritual laws, which self and will produce wonders. 


idleness will give place to activity; andall the, | ; E : “« Every workman will have charge of a de- 
vices will disappear with their mothers, poverty |T°18" 1 all the operations of the mind, | tail of the work executed by his squad. Ina 


nod (ienese | and in all the distribution of God’s works. | equed of nappers, I will suppose, some will fix 
“¢ Jealousies and hatréd havirg no longer Fourier’s account of human nature looks the teasles without attending to other details ; 
any occasion for their production, we shall give | at first mechanical and framed to satisfy | others will secure the frames to the machines ; 


ourselves up with happiness to the affectionate | the mere arithmetical cenditions of the these will take charge of the cloth during the 


feelings which God has so abundantly implanted 


industrial problem. But you soon find | °peration of napping; those will remove the 


in our hearts. Our parish will be a model for : 
the neighbering parishes, which, envious of its | the a sublimest and profoandest —- 
happiness, will not delay imitating it ; for what | physies latent under all this ; and that he 
is more contagious than happiness? and our | has really given us the true psychology 
own deer country will become the abode of of man, while showing the perfect unity 
wealth, of order, of true liberty, of all the | of man with nature. In the question of 
Calsats, Of’! the virtues. \the Organization of Industry, he has 


“Then you will understand me when 7 Tl astned in wade aan fh d 
speak to you of the providence of God and of | . Pee SER Coy 


his goodness ; for we shall be filled with his | a 

benefits every moment of our lives.’ A supplementary chapter disposes of 
“And raising his voice: ‘We thank thee,’| various objections to the theory. We 

said he, ‘O Almighty God, who hast permitted | have not space now for the extracts which 

men to discover the means of rendering practi-| we are strongly tempted to make from all 


cable and easy the law of thy Son, which com- 2 : 
? t 4 
mands us to love each other as brothers; we | parts of this work ; and can only give 


thank thee that it has been granted to us to see | the following » S, apeaae of *. style. 
the dawn of the thousand-fold happy day when | Ve trust that it will be widely circula- 
thy will shall be done on the earth as it is done ted and read by all who have any dis- 
in the heavens ; when thy kingdom shall come ;| position to look into the doctrines of 
that kingdom of truth and justice, the coming | Association, whether to get light or to 
of which we ask of Thee every day in our | ..¥i) 
prayers; that kingdom which Jesus recom- 
mended his disciples to seek before all things, | “It seems to me,’ said a retired general, 
assuring them that the rest (food and clothing) | ‘ that it is not impossible to reassure our honor- 
should be given to them in addition.’”’ able justice of the peace. It is enough, in my 
. ‘ opinion, that we organize our laborers, in order 
Part Third shows that man is created | to avoid the disputes he fears, 1 was formerly 
for Association. It commences by estab- | employed by the emperor in the organization of 
lishing these two propositions : the regiments composed of foreigners who 
served France against their will; and yet I 
| sueeceeded. I do not think it will be more diffi- 
to organize w i 
immaterial, which are best adapted to the a. Saupe inane + hn 9 on 
accomplishment of their destinies, will undertake to organize our labors, and this 
‘*2nd. God is always economical in} is the method | will adopt: 





** Ist. God gives to all his creatures the 
powers and the instruments, material and 


frames or clear the teasles, and so in all the 
parts. The smaller is the portion to be exe- 
| Sotell by each person, the more speedily will 
the work advance, as our machinist has very 
| truly told us; besides, this is so clear that you 
| have only to look at what is going on in every 
factory to be satisfied that such is the case. 

“ «Tt is well understood that each squad must 
have its corporal, each company its captain, 
| each battalion its commandant, and every regi- 
ment its colonel, to direct the labors and super- 
intend the operations. All these officers will be 
appointed for a fixed time, by the laborers en- 
gaged in the work ; the corporal by his squad, 
the captain by the corporals of his company, 
and so with the others. 

“<] promise you that the chiefs will be well 
selected, for all the workmen will have their 
interest and their honor involved in their rival- 
ries, and consequently all will wish to have for 
commanders those most <kilful in leading the 
work, in exciting the ardor of the laborers —in 
a word, in sustaining the honor of their flag. 

“* And not only will all wish to make good 
selections, but all will be able to choose the 
most capable, since every day each will see 
every body at work and will know exactly the 
worth of the men of his squad, and that of the 
chiefs who are immediately over them.’ 

“*This organization, remarked a farmer, 
‘appears easy to establish in a woollen factory 
as large as ours will be; but how can it be ap- 
plied to field labor ?’ 

“* | would proceed exactly in the same man- 
ner to organize the regiment of agriculturists,’ 
replied the general ; ‘1 would compose it of sev- 











eral battalions, one of which should cultivate 
grains, another the meadows, a third the vine- 
yards, a fourth the gardens, &c. 

" «<The battalion of grain growers would be 
formed of companies attached, some to the cul- 
ture of wheat, some to that of rye, to that of 
barley, &c. 

“¢The company cultivating wheat should be 
subdivided into squads, each cultivating a partic- 
ular species, or making use of a different system 
of cultivation. 

“* The other battalions and companies of ag- 
riculturists should be subdivided in the same 
manner; and as we have seen in the regiment of 
manufacturers, there would be companies out of 
file ; such would be the company of ploughmen, 
whose labor would be required by all the battal- 
jons which might need ploughing done. 

“*] would organige, in the same manner, in 
battalions or only in companies, in proportion 
to the importance of the work, or, to speak 
more exactly, in proportion to the number of 
workmen necessary to execute it, those persons 
who take charge of the house-keeping, of the | 
joinery, &c.; and in all the squads, I repeat, I 
would take care to divide the work to be execu- 
ted into as many portions as possible. 

“¢ The women and children will enrol them- 
selves in all the companies, or in almost all; 
they will there form distinct squads which will 
apply themselves to such details as are conform- 
able to their tastes and strength,’ ” 





Doing before Believing: A Discourse de- 
livered al the Anniversary of the Derby 
Academy, in Hingham, May 19, 1847. 
By W. H. Furness, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church 
in Philadelphia. New York: 1847. | 
pp. 20. 
This is a bold and eloquent plea in be- | 

half of the application of justice and | 

mercy to all the relations of society. | 

The subject is worthy of the glowing | 
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server, could find no place. There would 
be no nutriment for their support and 
they would die out from mere inanition. 


The leading doctrines of this Discourse, | 


accordingly, if faithfully applied, would 


conduct by strict logical sequence, to a| 


social order as far superior to “‘ the pre- 


sent evil world ’’ as the garden of Eden) 
was more fragrant and beautiful than the) 
We rejoice, then, in, 

sentiments, | 
They help to! 
form that state of publie opinion which | 


desert of Sahara. 


every utterance of such 


wherever we hear them. 


shall make intolerable the burdens which 
now weigh down humanity. 

Mr. Furness, with his generous tenden- 
cies and fearless intuitions, has caught a 
glimpse of the passional philosophy, so ad- 


mirably developed by Fourier. He express- | 


ly repudiates the almost universal error, 


that the inte}ligence is the centre of human | 
existence, around which the affections re- | 


He would 
readily accept, we doubt not, the cardinal 


volve in a subordinate sphere. 


formula of the Associative philosophy, | 


that the Soul of Man is Love, for which 


the intellectual faculties and material or- | 
| gans are merely the instruments. 


There 
is more profound truth in the following 
than the superficial reader 
would suppose. We trust we do not at- 
tach a broader significance to it, than 
would be claimed by the author himself, 


statement 


“But not only according to the method of 
nature and of Christ, must the culture of the 
heart, which is the spring of action, precede the 
culture of the understanding, which is the fac- 
ulty of knowing and believing; not only must 
we do before we know, but we must do in or- 


der toknow. There can be no sound educa- 
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| make them virtuous of necessity. But no vir- 


| tue comes. We have only made the people 
knowing. Still, enlightened minds, or what are 
| called enlightened minds, and savage and de- 
praved hearts go together; and knowledge is 
/used as the potent instrument of mischief and 
ruin. And all because we insist upon begin- 
ning at the wrong end, and seeking access to 
the understanding, not through the door of the 
heart, which, by the way, only the heart can en- 
ter, but by climbing up some other way.” 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, frand, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecuse,, 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universab 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
| to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. Cuannine. 


| 


THE MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 


PLAN FOR PRACTICAL REALIZATION. 
' 
It is proposed to commence a practical 


operation with 400 children of from 3 to 
15 years of age, with 110 grown persons. 
| This arrangement will admit of about 284 
Series, divided into nearly 2,000 groups. 
Every thing relating to the organization 
of a sufficiently large number of these 
Series should be studied out and planned 
‘in detail, and in advance ; the architec- 
tural combinations, the arrangement of 
| the furniture and utensils, the system of 
administration, the difficult problem of 
ithe construction and connection of the 


| Series, that is to say, the adjusting and 


regulation of 1800 or 2000 different in- 


heart of the author, and he has treated it | tion, even according to the common idea of ed- | dustrial establishments,— which will all 
with foree and earnestness, if not with a ucation, unjess we begin with the heart. The ®€ brought into operation in the course 
comprehensive view of its complete ex- | only access to the understanding is through the | of a year,—all these details must be 
tent and bearings. The same reasonings heart. ) And the first demand whieh every one | anticipated, calculated, and decided, ac- 
which he urges against slavery and war, | who wishes to enlighten the mind should make | cording to ag accurate method, before 


will apply, with equal power, to the | 


degradation of the laboring classes by our | 


present unjust system of distribution, and | the sense of sight. The eye is only an optical | 


upon his pupil is, ‘ My son, give me thine heart.’ 
The thinking power is as distinguishable from 
the active power as the organ of sight is from 


| 


|there can be any rational grounds of 
| success. 
Now, nearly all this has been done. 


in fact will go to demonstrate the duty | instrament, and the faeulty of vision is distinct; The work of preparing plans, arrange- 
and necessity of an entire revision of the! from that and behind that; and it is in vain that ments, and practical details, which is now 


existing social organization. 


ment of justice demands for every human | 


being the most ample means and facilities |. 


for the fulfilment of his destiny. If man 
is created for a luxuriant and glorious 
development of spiritual affections, moral 
beauty, intellectual greatness, and mate- 
rial harmony, every element of society 
which interferes with the attainment of 
this end is an outrage on his nature. 
There is no higher function for the most 
elevated minds than to search out these 
elements, and endeavor to discover the 
methods by which they can be eradicated. 
In a social system founded on the princi- 
ples of justice and Jove, the antagonisms, 
frauds, impurities, meannesses, and vio- 
jences, which now make the aspect of) 
suciety so prinfyl to the enlightened ob- 


ore the eye; not even Lord Ross's telescope it- 
self is of any avail, if the gift of sight be want- 
In like manner thé understanding is but a 
dead instrument, unless it is stimulated and en- 
livened through the heart. 

“ These very simple truths, how completely 
have they been overlooked! We let the heart 
play truant, and keep the head aching over its 
tasks, Education, thus conduced, has all the 
vanity of child's play, without, alas! its amuse- 
ment. We cultivate children just as children 
cultivate their little gaydens, paying no heed to 
the heart, which is the vital soil, in which and 
out of which the intellect myst grow, multiplying 
gaudy accompaniments, sticking down flowers, 
artificial, perhaps, at best, or if natural, having 
no root, very showy, but soon withering away 
and producing no fruit of their own, not so 
much as a single jeaf. Our motto is, * Intelli- 
gence and Virtue.’ The cry is: Educate, edu- 
eatethe people, Give them intelligence, and so 


The senti- | spectacles and glasses of all sorts are placed be- going on, was commenced in 1833, im- 


mediately afier the suspension of the op- 


| erations at Condé. From that time, in 
fact, it was clearly pereetved by the 
Sehool, that the two principal conditiens 
of Realization were, first, the determina- 
tion of all the questions just noticed, and 
| secondly, the organization and develop- 
ment of a strong, active, and perfectly 
consolidated system of propagation. 
The operations relative to these two dif- 
ferent conditions, should proceed in par- 
allel lines. 

Accordiagly, while the School has 
been laboring in the work of Propagatioa 
with al] the resources in its possession, 
the duty was entrusted wo M. Morozé, at 
the expense of Madame Vigoureux, of 
preparing the details and plans of a Pha}- 
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anstery 0 ona large scale, which might be | have “been “elaborated and “sceamulated | 


taken as the general model for the practi- 
cal solutions and approximation which | 
should be ultimately decided on, 


| with indefatigable perseverance for more 
than thirteen years, a few individuals who | postors whenever we proclaim our faith.” 
‘have not the faintest idea of the most 
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to act, if in our hearts we desire only to 


talk and scribble, we show ourselves im- 


These suspicions, it appears, are set 


At a later period, the special! pro-| simple conditions necessary to a practical | afloat only by a few narrow, factious indi- 
gramme of a practical experiment, based | experiment, who do not begin to apne, and hardly deserve the space we 
on a population of 400 children, after hav-|the extent of the labors required for a| | have devoted to them. 


ing been maturely studied, was executed ‘judicious system of realization, do not | 


by M. M. Daly and Morize. Daly un- 


There are, however, some differences 


hesitate to put forth the most foolish eal-| of opinion among persons connected with 


dertook the architectural details, and | umnies,—that the leaders of the School | the School, which we shall briefly con- 


Morozé the study of the domestic and in- 
dustrial arrangements, and the distribu- | 
tions of labor and of time. These labors | 
commenced in 1837, were completed 


about 4 years since, in 1843, at the ex-| 


pense of the Society of 1840. 


Ail these general studies, for a practi-' 
cal experiment, have then been made and | 


are now secure. Nothing remains but 


the study of the organic and technical 


details of each Series. These details | 
will be determined, without difficulty, in | 


the opinion of the School, in the interval | 


between the public appeal and the estab- 
lishment of the Society for Realization, 


which will not take place until the neces- | 
sary funds shall be subseribed and guaran- | 
teed. With the state of completeness to | 
which the general studies, plans, and | 


details have been brought, the School 
can now bring forward proposals, when- | 
ever the time shall arrive, defining all the 


modes of operation, all the outlines of ex- | 


ner. 


have no intention of a practical attempt,— | 


that they are only talkers and scribblers ; 
with no other wish than to be able t 
support life, in talking and scribbling for- 
ever. 

This charge is almost unworthy of no- 


tice. Every one who is at all aware of | 


the conscientious devotedness of Conside- 


neathcontempt. ‘* But,’’ say our friends, 


sider in our next paper. 
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THE SHAKERS AT NEW LEBANON, 
(Concluded from our last.) 
The elders received us cordially, and 
seemed abundantly prepared for all our 


“questions with regard to their peculiar 
rant, Laverdant, and other prominent mem- | 
bers of the School, must regard it as be- | 


doctrines, which they answered intelli- 
gently, patiently and frankly. The calm 
and quiet dignity of these persons, their 


‘* since among all the trials of our mission, | | |kindly humanity and air of solid, deep 
among all the cups of gall and vinegar, assurance, of conviction fortified by fruit- 


_which we are called upon to drink, in the | 
accomplishment of our work of high and 
religious devotion,— since the humiliation 


ful, long experience, won upon us great- 
ly, though they failed to satisfy our 
reason. We could not help suspecting 


of meeting with ingratitude like this, that what they deemed truth for all men, 


and being ebliged to defend ourselves 


in the sacred interests of our cause, of its 


was in reality truth for ¢hem; for there 
against such odious accusations, has not | 
been spared us, we will again drink it, | 
and condescend,— not for ourselves, but 


is a sense in which it is no sin to say 
that Truth is generous and knows how to 
be *‘ all things to all men.” We shall 
always recall with satisfaction that cool 


'speedy triamph, and of the precious unity twilight hour in which we sat conversing 
ecution, in a clear and systematic man-| on which all success depends,—to reply | with those sober and yet cheerful men ; 


to these charges which we fairly despise, 


These studies, in fact, to say nothing | and the authors of which inspire us with 
of what has been done in regard to a/no other sentiment than that of a pro-| nearest the sun, whose burning rays that 
Phalanstery on a large scale, consist of | found compassion.” 


plans, sections, and elevations of a min- 


‘*What then,”’ say they, ‘do these 


iature Phalanstery, and of all the rural | accusations amount to’ Simply that we 
edifices belonging to it; of a system of | are unworthy and infamous charlatans,— 
industry and study in their various | that we do not believe in the trath of | 
branches both optional and required ; of a Fourier’s theory, of the doctrine which|noon of its annual career,—a_ gentile 
we have preached for twenty years,| revival of the spirits like the rising of 
which we have taken in its cradle, to| that evening breeze just as the day grew 


general outline of employments (adminis- 


tration, professorships, practical tradings, | 


and so forth); of plans for industrial 
and domestic arrangements; and of the 


employment of time, calculated hour by 


hour, for each individual of the popula- 
tien, for one week of action in the sum- 
mer, and for one week in winter. 

To these preparations relating to de- 
tails of practice, have been added special 
studies of anether character. Thus, 
questions relating to asylums for children, 
infant schools, and the like, have been in- 
vestigated, and one of the leading mem- 
bers of the School, M. Laverdant, has 
recently gone through the necessary ex- 
aminations to obtain a legal diploma as 
instructor of children, which would be 
required in the work of Realization. 


UNFOUNDED ACCUSATIONS. 

The School have been obliged to bear 
a certain degree of obliquy, for not en- 
gaging at once in practical operations. 
In spite of the extensive preparations that 





which we have devoted ourselves body 
and soul, which we have succeeded in 
spreading more or less widely among 
every civilized nation in both hemis- 
pheres, which we have engrafted so 
strongly already on the living stock of 
humanity, that its existence is henceforth 
indestructible,— for the errors and faults 
of the School, whatever they may be, 
though they may undoubtedly retard the 
triumph of the Associative Idea, can no 
longer, thank Heaven, absolutely com- 
promise it. 

‘© If in fact, we do not wish for realiza- 
tion, if we go for postponing it indefinite- 
ly, although-the School is more than ripe 
for the accomplishment of this beneficent 
work, it is because we have no faith io 
the ideas which we promulgate. If the 
time has come, if we have now only to 
wish, if it is for the interests of the cause 
at once to press the work of Realization, 
and at the same time, we are unwilling 








it was at the close of a Sunday in July, 


just on the top of the year, when we are 


day had overwhelmed us with the very 
luxury of languor and inactivity of mind 
and body, while the corn grew almost 
visibly, and the whole exuberance of 
vegetable life was celebrating the high 


\sick of basking in such sunny sleep. 


We were disposed for quiet talk and not 
for controversy ; nor would it have been 
easy to awaken controversy in those men, 
we fancy. ‘They were ready to exchange 
ideas with us, in hospitable manner, as if 
we both had good right to sit down at 
the rich table of trath, a right, however, 
to be used with reverence. 

They appealed immediately to their 
success, as evidence that theirs is the 
true system,—a success not realized by 
any other attempt at associated life in the 
world’s history. The external success of 
the Shakers, we know, has been uniform 
and permanent, both in the parent society 
at New Lebanon, and in all their affili- 
ated societies. Wealth and comfort, in- 
dustry, good order and internal harmony 
have always distinguished them... The 
secret of all this they attributed entirely 
to their peculiar principle of abstinence 
from marriage. This is the central fea- 








ture 
view, is the source of all corruption and 


division ; it generates corruption and that 
only ; it perpetuates the animal, the bes- 
tial, the carnal nature in man ; and nei- 
ther the spiritual life in the individual, 
nor true society, true heavenly harmony 
js possible so long as such unions are 
indulged in. The family tie, they say, 
is purely selfish ; and all the difficulty of 
maintaining harmony in the various at- 
tempts to realize community of interests 
and efforts, has grown out of the jeal- 
ousies and exactions of family feeling. 
Having thrown that troubler overboard, 


of their doctrine. Marriage, in their! 
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having fulfilled its mission and nin nD of ridicule, for there was something 
ready to be taken up with Christ. (We) to be respected in the unpretending assur- 
do not always use their language, but|ance with which this was said. When 
only endeavor to give a clear statement of | questioned as to the nature of their rela- 


the thought which they impressed upon | tion to the other sex, they represented it 


Not all undergo the change at once. 
, portion of the race renounce the natural 


us.) This process goes on gradually. | as that of the most intimate and delight- 
A | ful friendship,—friendship through all its 
grades and varieties of natural affinities ; 


an experience unspeakably more sweet 





man before the rest, and by a life of per- 


fect unity and peace, obedience aud useful | and deep and satisfactory than any fur- 


till 


they have succeeded without difficulty in | 


illustrating the real advantages of com- 


and the *‘ millennial life *’ begins. 


bined over separate interests and labor. | 


With them only has combination had a 
fair trial, for they only have renounced 
that fatal germ of discord. 


To our obvious suggestion, that if all} cultivate the soil, keep their material basis | throughont. 


mankind should adopt their system, the 
human race would become extinct, they 
answered: ** Even so; it is just what we 





works, renouncing marriage and all car-|nished by the married state ; the purest 
nal ties, keeping themselves pure and | and inmost communion, unalloyed by the 
perfect before God and man, they wait| selfish dross of family feelings. Yet 
all successively shall join them. | while acknowledging degrees and affini- 
Then the natural life of humanity upon/| ties, they spoke with enthusiasm of the 
this globe becomes extinct, of course,| delights experienced from obedience to 
Mean- | their rule which jeads them rather to court 
while they, the Shakers, purifying them- | the society of those to whom they feel the 
selves as far as possible on this earth, by | !east attraction, that so the social element 
abstaining from marriage, conform to the| may become equalized, and a certain so- 
conditions of this transitional state; they | lidarity of life and happiness be felt 
They alleged their own per- 
sound, spread the pure, emblematic robe | sonal experience to prove that the prac- 
of cleanliness over all their daily uses,| tice of this principle uniformly results 
carry out utility to the utmost thorough-| with them in not only a total extinction of 
the sexual desire, but in an utter hatred 





expect.’’ This surprised us, as we had | ness, while they suppress all charm, all 
supposed their objection against marriage | beauty, and so reconcile the apparent in- 
to be not intrinsic against the principle |congruity of their well-known worldly 
of marriage in itself, but only against the | thrift with their millennial expectation. 
abuse of it. ‘That the race, in its present | To use the old figure, they have arrived 
state of corruption, should cease from | as it were upon the shore of time, waiting 
reproduction of its kind until the whole for their brothers to come before they put 
social body had regained its lost purity,| forth upon the ocean of eternity; in 
would seem the worthiest homage to the/| faith, in discipline, they are already of 
sacredness of the ‘‘conjugial’’ principle. | the other world, while their feet are still 
We had inferred this to be their motive,| upon these material shores; work and 
in this their present renunciation, from /|eat they must therefore ; but not marry, 
the fact that ‘* Mother Ann Lee,” their! and be active in proselyting till they have 
founder, claimed to be, as it were, the | weaned the whole of the rest of the race 
female Messiah, and to illustrate in her| from the false natural life. This (so far 
own person the divine and indiopensahle | as we could understand the elders whom 
mission of woman in the redemption of| we talked with) seemed to be their own 
mankind, thus making as it were a mar-| theory of their position, —a strange one, 
riage of the male and female spheres|and yet not more strange, as they justly 
essential to a complete revelation, to an| hinted, than the common doctrine of most 
effective mediation between God and man. | Christian sects, who hold that the world 
But not so have her followers, it seems, | will be destroyed at last by fire. 
interpreted what they believe to have| In confirmation of this view they 
been the supernatural illumination of| quoted the New Testament fluently and 
Ann Lee. They consider marriage to be| aptly. Christ, our example, they say, 
abrogated finally and forever by the intro-| never married, and they think the fact 
duction of the spiritual law. ‘The race is} that ,he was born of a virgin, not without 
soon to be extinct upon this globe. | significance.. They allude to such texts 
Their theory is summed up in the words: | as these. ‘‘ In heaven they neither mar- 
‘‘ first that which is natural, then that|ry nor are given in marriage ;’’ and that 
which is spiritual.’ The natural life of|in the Apocalypse, which speaking of 
man, the ‘‘ natural man’’ was super-|‘‘the hundred and forty-four thousand, 
seded by the coming of Christ who| which were redeemed from the earth,” 
announced the commencement of the/adds: ‘‘ These are they which were not 
spiritual life. All men now are to leave | defiled with women ; for they are virgins, 
behind them their natural and carnal part,| &c.’’ Yet they do not profess to look to 
to purify and separate themselves from Scripture as sole or absolute authority, 
the world, and become spotless, perfect | but with the Quakers accept the perpetual 
souls, in instant communion with the Great | indwelling light in the human soul. 

Soul in a higher state. The earthly ca- The prompt and quiet Yea, which one 
of them returned to the question: Do you 
then consider yourselves absolutely perfect ? 
moved a smile in us indeed, but nota 
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reer of humanity, which was but a 
transitional and perishable state, they | 
consider is now drawing to its close, 


and disgust at the idea of marriage, or of 
sexual intercourse, with or without the 
sanction of law. 

Resisting their hospitable entreaties 
that we would remain with them and share 
their roof and board a little while, we 
wended our way back under the cool star- 
light, meditating and conversing on what 
we had seen and heard, to ‘‘ the Springs,”” 
where was a gay company seemingly lit- 
tle anxious whether the Shakers’ or any 
other solution of the life-problem were 
the true one. And for many days after- 
wards, as we wandered through the hills 
of Berkshire, or traced the blue stream of 
the Connecticut upwards, from the keen 
relish of nature’s soul-refreshing, ever- 
varied beauty, would our thoughts return 
to those plain lovers of monotony, who 
in their spiritual wealth would fain reject 
all influence of nature. The meaning 
and importance of this strange exception- 
al manifestation of the social instincts, 
occupied us not a little. 

Whatever else we may think of them, 
the Shakers do illustrate in their way, and 
most triumphantly, the superiority of 
combined over isolated labor. Outwardly 
they are entirely successful. We de not 
say that theirs isa successful Afe, since 
their success is purchased by the extine- 
tion of somany human wants, of so much 
that in a full and fair solution of the prob- 
lem should go to make up life. By con- 
triving to renounce so much of life (and 
all-healing nature helps them to do this 
cheerfully and find, as they declare sin- 
cerely, a certain sweetness in it ;— her 
cunning hand, ever busy to repair fresh 
wounds, disguises ruins with a graceful 
vegetation; and so, where any limb is 
torn off from this human whole, she can 
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create as it were a new skin over the part| of true life, the marriage of divine Love|than health, or fame, or beauty. Money 


that is left, and round itinto a lesser whole | 
that soon acquires its own contented hab- | 
its);— renouncing, we say, so much, 
they greatly simplify the problem of life. | 
Yet their material success stands there, | 
an invincible argument for Association. | 
The legitimate result of combination is 
success. But this of course supposes 
conditions ; it supposes all discordant ele- | 
ments disposed of in some wav; the 
Shakers adopt the simpler, negative way | 
of just getting rid of them altogether, of 
renouncing, simplifying the demands of 
human life; and they succeed. How 
much more glorious will be that success, 
which builds upon the positive conditions | 
of Harmony, when the experiment shall 
be tried not upon this unnaturally reduced 
pattern of humanity, but upon the com- 
plete man, admitting all the elements of 
man, material, social, intellectual, and 
harmonizing them by a true law of har- | 
mony, not by unnatural suppression ! 

The Shakers are one of the most re- 
markable among a thousand expressions | 
of the great tendency of this age, which | 
is to the realization of the divine senti- 
ment of Unity, the very ground-work 
of our moral nature. Nature takes care’ 
to represent every idea which she is| 
determined to assert, under every varie- | 
ty of form, from its most perfect organi- 
zation down to its mere ghost or Jarva. 
Here we have the ghost as it were, the’ 
pale and bloodless sketch or outline) 
of the unitary life, the bare type of 


social Humanity hinted as it were in a) 
fossil remain, or a white plant growing | 
undera stone. Rejecting the grand main | 
spring of life, which is Attraction, re- 
jecting many of the passions in which) 
man’s full destiny is pre-supposed, reject- 
ing that most important unity of the ma-_ 
terial with the spiritual ; the Shakers | 
still are working out the aspiration after 
universal unity in their way, and shedding 
light upon the whole problem for others. 
They have in many things the form of 
harmony. They have unity of interests, | 
perfect loyalty and order, thoroughness 
and co-operation in labor; but it is pro-| 
duced by the false law of restraint, it is) 
held together by a rigid hierarchy. ‘They 
have perfect neatness and purity, instead | 
of beauty. They have songs and dances, 
rhythmical exercises, which in a homely 
ceremonial way, seem to presage the 
glorious choirs and festivals of harmony. 
They seek to make religion practical, to 
iMustrate Christian love in daily life; but | 
they look to a separation from the body 
and from this earth, and seek their king- 
dom of heaven in another world. They | 
accept a feminine revelation of Christ ; | 





but they would equalize woman with man | 


by ignoring the divine mystery of sex, | 
and they cannot see that the genera) law 


_are looking forward to a Millennium. 


nigh, echoes sublimely through the gal- | 


| natural man be superseded by the spirit- 


and Wisdom, writes itself by correspon- | 
dence in the outermost material sphere of 
the human constitution. 

When they shall have fully done their | 
work, when they shall have established | 
the principle of indastrial co-operation, | 
and produced great wealth, what might} 
not such an accumulation of power effect, | 
under-a more enlightened theory of hu-| 
man destiny, which shall take in nature | 
as a legitimate partner in the spiritual | 
life, accept the natural, sensuous part of | 
man as that in which the spiritual can 
alone ultimate itself, and complete its 


aims, and not live on in vague and pur- 


poseless abstraction! ‘This is the re- 
ligious problem of to-day: how to bridge | 
over the great gulf between the spiritual | 
and the material; how to make nature | 
holy ; how to approve Christ in the deeds: 
of the body; and how to make all the) 
industry, all the pleasures, all the social | 
relations, all the passions and inborn pur- | 
suits of man a perfect illustration of the | 
law of Love. The instinct of the soul, 
demands the peace and reconciliation, not | 
of negative restraint and self-denial, but | 
of positive and all-accepting harmony ; | 
the purity, not of extinction, but of holy | 
use ; the worship not of dull and lifeless | 
poverty and suffering, but of generous, 
all-embracing joy. Sects innumerable 


The great day of Universal harmony, of | 
the true kingdom of heaven, predicted 
by the earnest prophets, men who loved 
their race, of all times, gives ever clearer 
and more multiplied signs of its approach. 
The sound of its footsteps, as it draws | 


leries of time. But some of these echoes | 
too sound hollow and grotesque, yet all | 
proceeding from the same fact. The 
Millerite waits in ascension robes, to be | 
caught up amid fire to heaven. The 
Shaker would stop the corrupting process | 
by which earth is peopled, and let the | 
ual. Imagine the joyful surprise of all, | 
when they shall find the essence of their | 
great hope realized in a far more glorious 
way in the transformation of earth itself, 
and human life on earth, into heaven, by 
the establishment of the divine law o 

| 





Order in Society! 


FRANK CONFESSION, 

We do not often find it admitted that 
money is the God of the present age, in 
so plain terms as in the following trans- 
parent statement of the N, Y. Mirror. 


** Men generally feel remarkably well 
when they are naking money, and we do 


|not wonder at it. Peewniary independ, 


ence is the greatest of all earthly biess- 
ings. We are not surprised that men 


toil for it both night and day. It is better 


is the lever of Archimedes that moves the 


| world. With the miser we have no sym. 


pathy. His love of gold isa grovelling 
passion; and more debasing than any 
other lust. But a poor man struggling 
for independence from the thraldom of hig 
debts, is as much an object of sympathy, 
as the slave who is endeayoring, by extra 
exertion, to purchase his individual free. 
dom, and gain a place among his equals 
as aman. We can pardon, therefore, in 
men who have not yet secured a compe- 
tence of this world’s goods, their restless 
zeal in the pursuit of wealth. Let them 
toil on — it is better to die than to live in 


| debt — for God is merciful when man jg 


oppressive; and while society builds 


| prisons for the poor, and feeds the unfor- 


tunate on bread and water — He prepares 
for them ‘ houses not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens.’ ”’ 

True indeed, is it, that with the stand- 
ard of character and happiness now gen- 
erally prevalent, you might as well be 
out of the world as out of cash. The 
Mirror, to be sure, preaches a different 
doctrine from that propounded by our di- 
vines and moralists, but every body 
knows their opinions have no weight ex- 
cept on Sundays, and are not understood 
to be applicable in Broadway and Wall 
Street. In spite of the Churches, the gold- 
en calf carries the day, and we like the 
bluff honesty of the Mirror which owns 
to the fact far better than the hypocritical 
sentimentality which would gloss it ever. 

Howarp Meeks is our regularly au- 
thorized agent for obtaining subscribers 
in Maryland and adjoining States. 





Lectures in CentrRaL aND Western 
New York. Messrs. Allen and Orvis, 
agents of the American Union of Associ- 
ationists, will start upon a tour throngh 
the State of New York, and will lecture 
at the times and places indicated by the 
following schedule. ‘The friends of As- 


sociation in the several places where they 


may visit, are earnestly requested to 
make all necessary arrangements to se- 
cure large audiences, and to give the full- 
est efficiency to the labors of the lectur- 
ers. They will be at— 


Syracuse, N.Y., - - + Aug. 26. 
Rochester, *‘* - - » © Fi, 
Batavia, - - = Sept. 7. 
Buffalo, 6 . oF 48, 
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